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The insurance underwriter who has the initials 
C.L.U. after his name could be described in a 
number of ways. 


As a Confident Life Underwriter, for example. 
Confident because he knows that he has the train- 
ing, knowledge and ability to cope with the prob- 
lems of life underwriting in the face of constantly 
changing social and economic conditions in our 
complex, modern world. 


Or as a man Constantly Looking Upward... to 

higher standards of service to his clients and the 
community .. . higher goals of achievement for 
himself. 


Or, simply as a Chartered Life Underwriter—a 
man who, through training, desire and initiative, 
is on the move... upward! 


casas eri We are proud of the 137 members of 


stands The 


SSa| revy wereat our own organization who have earned 
the important C.L.U. designation. 
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WINNERS 


Lutheran Mutual extends whole-hearted 


con eratulations to the 62 Lutheran Mutualmen 


who have distinguished themselves by winning 


the 1956 National Quality Award 


* 


J. V. Albrecht (9) 
North Canton, Ohio 


Chas. £. Alt (5) 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Mare W. Arneson (4) 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Harold G. Austinson (4) 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Melvin W. Babbitt (5) 
South Gote, California 


Carl F. Bockelman (5) 
Napoleon, Ohio 


Albert E. Buenzow (2) 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


Walter Burmeister (3) 
Konsas City, Missouri 


Clarence G. Butts (1) 
Buffalo, New York 


Carleton G. Case (11) 
Marion, Ohio 


H. E. Clarke (2) 
Girard, Ohio 


M. 1. Crumrine (2) 
York, Pennsylvania 


Oliver J. Curfman (4) 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


Laommert H. DeWeerth (6) 
Bartonville, Illinois 


Albert Felmet, CLU (8) 
Buffalo, New York 


Virgil H. Folkers (5) 
Waverly, lowa 


Hilbert H. Hantelman (4) 
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Cori F. Hanusa (4) 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


Semuel J. Harke (8) 
Toledo, Ohio 


Hank Hasselbring (5) 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Ernest L. Hoax (3) 
Victoria, Texas 


* * 


Alvin C. Hoyes (1) 
South Columbus, Ohio 


John R. Home (4) 
Pocahontas, lowa 


Frank J. Hummel (5) 
Cushing, lowa 


Hart P. Kjeer (3) 
Fort Dedge, lowa 


Karl W. Klett (6) 
Wauwotosa, Wisconsin 


Donald E. Koehn (2) 
Davenport, lowa 


Elmer J. Kottman (1) 
Sheffield, lowa ' 


Leonard C. Kramer (5) 
Le Mars, lowa 


1. B. Krienke (5) 
Pflugerville, Texas 


M. M. Larson (11) 
Fargo, North Dakota 


William A. LeCook (4) 
Rochester, New York 


Harold C. Ling (3) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Larry A. Lubben (2) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


F. H. Lueck (9) 
Dayton, Ohio 


Benton Luedecke (4) 
Houston, Texes 


Herold J. A. Lueders (7) — 


Detroit, Michigan 


Gladys H. Marten (9) 
Manson, lowe 


Rebert C. Meyer (1) 
Watseka, Illinois 


Martin A. Moerbe (5) 
Joliet, Mlinois 


Gertrude Nybokken (1) 
lowa City, lows 


John H. Oltmann = (1) 
Davenport, lowe 


* 


Herbert A. Oster (5) 
Aberdeen, So. Dok. 


Tillman J. Palm = (3) 
LaPorte, Indiana 


Harold A. Palmer (2) 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


John M. Park (7) 
Peoria, Illinois 


Leslie M. Pearson (2) 
Story City, lowa 


D. E. Peters (2) 
Spokane, Washington 


Harvey C. Raasch (4) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George C. Rausch (4) 
Waterloo, lowa 


Benno H. Ritter, Jr. (5) 
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Howard F. Ritter (4) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1. E. Rosholt (2) 
Chicago, Illinois 


George L. Schnug, CLU (6) 
North Willow Grove, Pa. 


Vernon L. Schrader (1) 
Elgin, Illinois 


Elwin H. Schubbe (3) 
Springfield, Minnesota 


Victor W. Schulz (4) 
Sheldon, lowa 


Hubert A. Seifert (5) 
Mendota, Illinois 


Ellsworth H. Shields (4) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George H. Sielschott (5) 
St. Marys, Ohio 


Harold E. Struckmann (1) 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


Arthur W. Winkelhake (5) 
Talmage, Nebroska 


Figures show number of years award has been won. 


Lutheran Mutual | 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


NOTE 


New Business For First Half 
Sets All-Time Record 


New business for the first six months of 1956 
reached an all-time high of $59,589,747, 
This represents a 12.6% increase over 
the first six months of last year, which 
was the previous high for the company. 


Life Insurance in force as of 


June 30, 1956 was $966,602, 482. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 
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Top Dollar Value 


in a Jefferson Standard policy 


Insurance buying Americans want top value for their 
life insurance dollars . . . and Jefferson Standard’s Mr. 
4% sells insurance protection with higher future income 
.. . at no increase in cost to the policyholder. Jefferson 
Standard, now guaranteeing 212 %, pays 4% on policy © 
proceeds left on deposit to provide income. 4% is the 
highest rate of interest paid by any major life insurance 
company . . . another BIG PLUS enjoyed by Jefferson 
Standard agents. 


Jefierson \tandard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mr. 4% says: ‘The life underwriter who holds the 
C.L.U. designation is equipped to serve his clients 
and prospects with professional competence.” 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C, 
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NATIONAL UNDERWRITER =: 


The National Weekly Newspaper of Life Insurance 





Big Surety Company 
Forms Life Insurer 
with N. Y. Charter 


New Subsidiary Will Have 
8,000 American Surety 
Agents as Field Nucleus 


NEW YORK—With 8,000 to 9,000 
representatives and widespread bro- 
kerage connections as a nucleus for 
getting business, American Surety of 
New York this week launched Ameri- 
can Life of New York as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. American Life has 
an initial capital and surplus of $2 
million. It will begin operations in 
New York soon and plans to do busi- 
ness nationally in due course. 

American Surety, long a leading cas- 
ualty-surety company, this year has 
aggressively entered the fire businesss 
as well. Its president, William E. Mc- 
Kell, is also president of American 
Life. He said American Surety’s decis- 
ion to go into the life field was strongly 
influenced by the fact that it had so 
many representatives and brokerage 
connections. 


aati 


e e -_ 

“Many of our American Surety 
agents are already experienced in the 
life insurance business, and others are 
rapidly getting into it,” he said. “With 
this ready-made nucelus, the task of 
building up a life insurance organiza- 
tion has been greatly advanced. Not 
the least of the advantages of the new 
trend is that agents who have here- 
tofore been primarily interested in 
property insurance already have at 
their fingertips a list of satisfied cli- 
ents as prospects for the coverages of- 
fered by the American Life Insurance 
Co. of New York.” 

In a discussion of the new company 
at a press conference luncheon, Mr. 
McKell pointed out that Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, president emeritus of the 
American College, has said there will 
become increasingly two great divi- 
sions of insurance—insurance on prop- 
erty and insurance on lives, and that 
property values are insured 85% but 
life values only 10%. There is a trend, 
Mr. McKell said, for life business to 
go into the hands of local property 
insurance agents—the man in the street 
and the business man are turning to 
such agents because they can serve 
policyholders for all lines. 

Of 1,256 agencies representing 
American Surety in New York state, 
253 already represent life companies, 
according to a study by Mr. McKell. 
About two-thirds of all the larger 
agencies representing American Sure- 
ty sell life insurance. The life insurance 
business has done a magnificent job, 
he said, but the opportunity is so 
great that American Surety wants to 
Participate in it through its new life 
Company. Also, agents regard it as 
hecessary for them to offer life insur- 
ance, particularly in the midwest, in 
order to meet their competition. 

Mr. McKell said Amercian Life does 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 









Jump in Bank Interest Rates, Group 
Competition Hitting Bank Loan Plans 


NEW YORK—The recent dramatic 
rise in interest rates has dealt a hard 
blow to the sale of life insurance on 
the bank-loan plan, because much of 
the attractiveness of such an arrange- 
ment lies in the policyholder’s being 
able to borrow money at less than the 
rate guaranteed in the policy. It is now 
virtually impossible to do this except 
in a few areas. 

Existing bank-loan plans have also 
been hit as the annual renewal dates 
for the bank loans come around and 
the insured finds himself having to pay 
perhaps 1% more percentage points 
interest than the rate that prevailed 
a year ago. Even worse, many policy- 
holders with bank loans, whether part 
of a bank-loan plan or just an ordin- 
ary loan against a policy, find the 
banks won’t renew their loans at all. 

One reason for this is that the banks 
prefer to lend what money they have 
available to their regular depositors. 
Most bank policy loans come through 
loan brokers and the _ policyholders 
rarely happen to be customers of the 
bank. , 

Another reason for the bank’s hard- 
hearted attitude toward policy loans 
is that the bank’s executives feel they 
are not causing the rejected borrower 
any substantial hardship, for he can 
always borrow from the life company 
at a guaranteed rate. As a matter of 
fact, it takes considerable scrounging 
around to find a bank loan at less than 


the 5% rate provided in policies is- 
sued in recent years. 

Some brokers are charging around 
5% for loans of $10,000 or more and 
5%4% below that. Even though some 
borrowers may have policies on which 
they must now pay the bank more than 
they would if they borrowed from the 
life company, they don’t necessarily 
switch back to the life company. They 
figure that the rates may go down 
again so soon that it would not make 
sense to keep switching back and 
froth from bank to company and back 
to bank again. 

Group insurance has come into the 
picture more and more as _ interest 
rates have climbed. The higher the in- 
terest rates, the less attractive the 
bank-loan plan. Added to this is the 
realization on the part of many policy- 
holders that they are probably never 
going to be able to pay off the loan. 
They are not accumulating cash val- 
ues, which are all in hock to the bank. 
Consequently, a group insurance plan, 
if the employer can be induced to pay 
all or most of the premium, has con- 
siderable attraction in such a situa- 
tion. 


Since the employer’s contribution to 
the group insurance cost is a tax-de- 
ductible expense, the money so ex- 
pended is worth substantially more to 
the employe than if paid to him as a 
salary increase out of which he could 
buy his own insurance coverage—after 
he’d paid the income tax on it. 








Conn. General's Huge 
Smokestack Causes Stir 
in New York's Traffic 


A huge stainless steel smokestack, 
described as the largest of its kind, 
created quite a stir when it was hauled 
through New York City’s early morn- 
ing traffic on its way to Connecticut 
General’s new home office in Bloom- 
field, Conn. 

The stack, 71 feet long and built at 
the L. C. Koven plant in Dover, N. J., 
was hauled through the city on a 
trailer truck. After crossing the George 
Washington bridge from New Jersey, 
it went north for two blocks on Nicho- 
las avenue, east on 181st street, crossed 
the Harlem river on the Washington 
bridge, and then along University ave- 
nue to Fordham road and out to route 
1. The trip through the city took 20 
minutes. 

A photograph of the stack, dwarfing 
the crowd of vehicles packed around 
it, appeared the following day in the 
New York Times. 

The polished stainless steel stack 
was designed to harmonize with the 
new building, which has aluminum 
and stainless steel frames for its large 
plate glass windows. 





Pan-Am Issues $2 Million Policy 

Leon Schwartz, general agent of 
Pan-American Life in Miami, has sold 
a $2 million life policy, believed to be 
the largest single policy ever written 
on one life in Mi 

Mr. Schwartz wrote this policy— 
plus a $1 million accident: policy—on 
Michael A. S. Makris. The Miami in- 
vestment firm. of -Makris..& Kakoulis 
is named beneficiary in both’ policies. 


Texas to Enforce Law 
Setting $200,000 Life 


in Force Minimum 


AUSTIN—Plans for enforcement of 
the new Texas law on minimum life 
insurance to be maintained by licensed 
companies were announced this week 
by the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

In brief the law, which will take ef- 
fect Sept. 6, requires companies to 
“maintain in force at all times at least 
100 policyholders or certificate hold- 
ers” and at least $200,000 of insurance 
in force. 

Tom Robinson, chief examiner, es- 
timates that about 100 legal reserve life 
companies are subject to provisions of 
the act. The board will send a ques- 
tionnaire to each company on the list 
and if a reply indicates that a com- 
pany falls below the minimum re- 
quirements, the attorney general is to 
bring suit to cancel the company’s 
charter. 





Walter Saitta Retires 


Walter H. Saitta, agency vice-pres- 
ident of Peninsular Life since 1946, has 
retired. He was with Metropolitan Life 
25 years as agent, manager, and ad- 
ministative assistant. He is a CLU. 





Lincoln National Life is converting 
a 22,000 square foot area of its Tecum- 
seh "street property into office space 
to acéommodate an additional 200 em- 


‘ployes. ‘The work is expected : 'to be’ 


done about Nov. 1. 


Pressure On for 
Dropping NALU 
Midyear Meeting 


Right of National Council 
to Overrule Board in Some 
Situations Also on Agenda 


A movement of some proportions is 
building up in favor of abandoning 
the traditional midyear meeting of Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters as 
being unduly burdensome and expen- 
sive in comparison with its value to 
the membership. However, there will 
be plenty of opposition to the idea 
when the matter is brought before the 
NALU annual meeting in Washington 
a month hence, as there are many 
who feel that there are values in mid- 
year meetings that are not obtainable 
in any other way. 

This is not the first time, of course, 
that members have thought about the 
value of continuing to hold midyear 
meetings, but the present purposeful 
agitation seems to have’ originated 
with the District of Columbia associa- 
tion. The arguments for abandoning 
the midyears is based on the expense 
to the local organizations if they send 
delegates and the unrepresentative 
character of national council meetings 
attributable to the lack of delegates 
from many local associations. 


There is also the matter of time of 
the delegates and time given by the 
NALU headquarters staff in doing all 
that is mecessary in connection with 
holding two meetings per year. 

On the score of “unrepresentative- 
ness” the argument is made that not 
only is there a lack of complete repre- 
sentation but the council meetings are, 
in effect, loaded in favor of local asso- 
ciations in the area of the city where 
the midyear meeting is held. 

This came out rather forcefully at 
the midyear meeting in New Orleans 
in 1954 and again at the annual meet- 
ing in Boston later that year. It was 
felt that the New Orleans meeting was 
not sufficiently well attended to ex- 
press a truly representative sentiment 
of the membership, so the national 
council’s expression of viewpoint on 
where the NALU headquarters build- 
ing should be located was put off until 
the annual meeting in Boston. 

But at Boston the national council 
voted to keep the headquarters in 
the New York City area. The board 
of trustees overrode this expression of 
sentiment partly, apparently on the 
ground that because the meeting was 
being held in the east the delegates 
were biased in favor of the New York 
location. 

If this sort of accusation of bias 
could be made of an annual meeting, 
where it was known that a controver- 
sial question was to be discussed and 
voted. upon, it is obvious that there 
could: be an even stronger argument 
against attempting: to get. any fun- 
damentally' important controversial 

‘(CONTINUED ON: PAGE: 16): 
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American College’s CLU Study Program 
Book is Revised to Boost Readability 


American College’s 1956-57 an- 
nouncement booklet of the CLU study 
program and professional examina- 
tions has been completely redesigned 
and rewritten this year in order to 
simplify the information for prospec- 
tive candidates and other readers. 

The booklet, 48 pages inside a gold 
cover, has a new format this year, 
measuring 5 by 7% inches, compared 
to 3% by 8% inches last year. Its pages 
are set in a variety of highly readable 
type faces. 

New this year is a calendar of im- 
portant dates. In the past, the dates 
were scattered throughout the book. 
Dates listed for 1956 are Sept. 4, for 
checking with CLU educational chair- 
men about opening dates of study 
classes; Sept. 25, annual board meet- 
ing, and Sept. 26, annual conferment 
exercises. Next year’s dates are Feb. 
15, deadline for registration applica- 
tions; the month of February, time for 
candidates to select their examination 
locations; April 15, deadline for mail- 
ing completed registration applica- 
tions, educational credentials and reg- 
istration fee and last day for paying 
examination fee without extra late 
payment charge; June 5-7, annual 
CLU examinations, and in the month 
of August, examination grades mailed 
to candidates. 


In the booklets of past years, re- 
quirements for attaining the CLU des- 
ignation, the standards applying to the 
five requirements and procedures for 
the students were covered in one sec- 
tion, The requirements, standards and 
procedures are covered in separate 
sections in the new book. 

The requirements are condensed to 
a 1-page summary. The standards ap- 
plying to the five requirements are 
spelled out in an 8-page section fol- 
lowing the summary. The require- 
ments of age, character, prerequisite 
edueation, the CLU examinations and 
experience are explained out in sepa- 
rate parts of the standards section. 
The explanations are titled and let- 
tered in the standards section to 
identify them as related to those listed 
in the summarized requirements sec- 
tion. 

The procedures section has been re- 
written in a greatly simplified form. 
Titled “your procedure,” this section 
is written throughout to “you” for 


greater readability. It follows each 
step in the order the candidate will 
take them. It covers sending for the 
registration application, securing cre- 
dentials, submitting the application, 
requesting an examination location, 
paying the examination fee, obtain- 
ing an admission ticket to the exami- 
nation room, the schedule of exams in 
1957 and examination rules. The 1957 
tests will be held June 5-7. 

The term “registration application” 
is the only one used to refer to the 
official application form. This elimi- 
nates confusion or misunderstanding. 
Before this section was rewritten, 
seven terms and phrases were applied 
to this document, causing some ques- 
tions in readers minds. 


The fees for registration, examina- 
tion and conferment are covered in a 
2-page section following the section 
on standards. Aims of the college are 
set forth in a 1-page section which 
has been rewritten this year. Five ob- 
jectives are listed. In a statement on 
an adjoining page, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
president emeritus of the college, dis- 
cusses briefly the significance of the 
CLU designation. 

A 10-page section on preparation for 
examinations is about the same as in 
the past. It covers study groups and 
college courses. Textbooks are sug- 
gested, study guides for each of the 
five examinations are offered, bro- 
chures and composite examination an- 
swers are available. There also is a 
manual for teachers of organized study 
groups. 

A 3-page section of general informa- 
tion for CLUs covers the conferment 
exercises, use of the CLU designation, 
the CLU gold key and American So- 
ciety. 

A 2-page section explains the co- 
operative fund for underwriter train- 
ing, the Edward A. Woods foundation, 
the annual advancement fund and 
general and special endowments. New 
in the section this year is a paragraph 
describing the David McCahan foun- 
dation. 

Expanded to more than a page is a 
section mentioning the examinations 
in life insurance agency management, 
a topic covered in another announce- 
ment. 

In the appendix are lists of examina- 
tion centers and’ members of the co- 











Carl A. Turpin Jr., Central Standard Life general agent at Des Moines and 
winner of the company’s “$64,000 Contest” in June, and Mrs. Turpin were spe- 
cial guests of Hal March at the July 31 “$64,000 Question” TV show in New 
York. The Central Standard contest broke all company sales records and re- 
sulted in the awarding of 33 expense-paid trips to Mexico and hundreds of 
cash prizes in addition to the New York television visit. 





operative fund for underwriter train- 
ing. The exam centers are listed 
alphabetically by states in the new 
booklet. The state headings were not 
included in previous books. The 206 
members of the cooperative fund also 
are listed alphabetically. There were 
189 members last year. 

This booklet will serve until next 
June, when a second edition will be 
published to include new information. 
Newly elected trustees and possibly 
other changes will be made. Figures 
on the number of persons who have 
taken exams, passed them and become 
CLUs will be revised after next June’s 
examinations. 


Ordinary Sales of 
$2,853,000,000 in 
July Set New Mark 


Ordinary sales in July amounted to 
$2,853,000,000, up 18%, setting a new 
record for the month, while total 
life sales were $4,251,000,000, up 19%, 
for the largest July on record, ac- 
cording to LIAMA. 

New group life sales in July totaled 
a record $895 million, up 40%, repre- 
senting only new groups set up and 
not additions to contracts already in 
force. Industrial sales of $503 million 
in July were relatively unchanged. 

Ordinary sales in the first seven 
months were a record $19,735,000,000, 
up 13%. Total life sales of $29,327,000,- 
000, up 9%, also set a new mark. 

New group sales in the year-to-date 
amounted to $5,940,000,000, up 2%, for 
a record. If the $1,925,000,000 addition 
made to the federal employes group 
in April of last year is excluded, the 
7-month group total is up 53%. Indus- 
trial sales in the seven months were 
$3,652,000,000, down 2%. 

LIAMA’s figures do not 
credit life policies. 


include 





N.Y. Employes Seek 
Major Medical Plan 


New York State Civil Service Em- 
ployes Assn. has recommended to 
Chairman Falk of the state health in- 
surance board that a broad health 
insurance program be set up to protect 
state employes against major medical 
or catastrophic sickness. Gov. Harri- 
man named the board to draw up a 
program for state workers, with em- 
ployes and the state sharing the cost. 

Civil Service Employes Assn. recom- 
mended a group contract with uniform 
rates and benefits, payment of hospital 
bills except for the difference between 
semi-private and private rooms, full 
coverage for medical and surgical ex- 
penses while hospitalized and further 
care after discharge, 120 days for any 
one admission to a hospital and no in- 
come limitation for medical and sur- 
gical payments, a $15,000 catastrophic 
policy for any one illness to cover 
hospital, medical and surgical, private 
— care and therapeutical treat- 
ment. 


Canadians Own $27.5 
Billion in Life Insurance 


Canadians have bought $1.9 billion 
worth of life insurance in the first six 
months of 1956, a 16% increase over 
the same period a year ago and more 
than was bought during an entire year 
six years ago. Total ownership of life 
insurance in Canada has been estimat- 
ed now at $27.5 billion, according to 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assn. 
Sales increased in all provinees in the 
first half of 1956. 
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Expect Record Crowi 
of Women to Attend 
NALU Convention 


A record number of women are ¢,. 
pected to attend the National Assn, y 
Life Underwriters annual conventig 
at Hotel Statler in Washington Sept 
23-28. 

Membership in the women’s b: 
of NALU has risen to an all-time hig, 
of 1,700 under the chairmanship y 
Thelma Davenport, Northwestern My. 
tual, Washington. This is a 25% ip. 
crease over last year’s record, and } 
of special interest to National Feder, 
tion of Business and Profession 
Women’s Clubs, which will extend » 
invitation to its many members 3. 
tending the convention during Nation. 
al Business Women Week. 

Mrs. Davenport will preside at, 
luncheon sponsored by committee ¢ 
women life underwriters in the Feder. 
al room of the Statler at noon 
Wednesday, Sept. 26. Theme of th 
luncheon will be “Foundation for , 
Better Tomorrow,” suggested by Mr, 
Norman Vincent Peale, guest speaker 
for the affair. She will be introduca 
by Margaret Lewis, Jefferson Stand. 
ard, Atlanta, program chairman. 

On Monday morning, Sept. 24, the 
committee will hold its annual bus- 
ness meeting, with Mrs. Davenport 
presiding. 

On Sunday afternoon, Sept. % 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the NALU will sponsor a 
sellarama panel, discussing successful 
sales techniques by outstanding insur. 
ance women throughout the nation 
Moderator will be Margaret Vogelsang, 
Connecticut Mutual, Manitowoc, Wis, 
Panelists will include Adele O. Levy, 
United Benefit, New Orleans, speak- 
ing on “Time on My Hands”; Anne Bo- 
nadies, Aetna Life, Hartford, “There's 
Nothing New in Prospecting,” and An- 
ne Laundon, Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
Wichita, Kan., “My Friends Are My 
Fortune.” “The Potential of Women 
in the Life Insurance Business” will 
be discussed by Ruth Russell, Indi- 
anapolis Life, North Vernon, Ind. 

At the WQMDRT dinner on Tues 
day evening, Sept. 23, Alberta M 
Light, National Life of Vermont, De- 
troit, will preside as program chait- 
man. Speakers will include Anne §. 
Frimkess, Manhattan Life, Los Angel- 
es, Dallas N. Dyer, Tennessee Life, 
Houston, and John Ruddock, senior 
vice-president of Pan-American Life. 
Mrs. Frimkess will discuss “Gems 
from Sources Between Cartier’s and 
Woolworth’s,” Mrs. Dyer on “Design- 
ing Women,” and Mr. Ruddock 
“Understanding Your Market.” 

In addition to these formal pre 
grams, ladies visiting the conventia 
—both women underwriters and wives 
of underwriters—may take advantag 
of an afternoon of planned tours @ 
Washington on Wednesday, and such 
social events as the reception and ta 
on Sunday afternoon, the continental 
breakfast on Monday morning, and the 
president’s reception and ball @ 
Thursday evening. 

Primarily for wives of visiting Ul 
derwriters will be the fashion show 
and tea to be hosted by the District 
of Columbia Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
with Mrs. Chester R. Jones as chaif- 
man, on Tuesday at 3.30 p.m. in the 
Statler’s Congressional room. Free of 
chids will be presented by the local 
office of Acacia, and fashions # 
nationwide interest will be shown by 
Raleigh of Washington. 
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OVER A MILLION LIVES 
NOW INSURED BY 


nited of Omaha 


In 1955 the number of lives insured by United of Omaha passed the one-million 
mark for the first time. The Company's insurance-in-force climbed to almost 


one-and-two-thirds billions of dollars . .. an increase of 11 per cent over 1954. 


In 1955 United of Omaha also paid a new high in benefits, totalling $17,432,- 
252.14 for the year. 58 per cent of that amount was paid to LIVING policy- 
owners. The Company's total assets rose in 1955 to $243,981,930.53, with a 
healthy ratio of $115.59 held for each $100 of liability. United of Omaha, 28 
years of age, places among the top 4 per cent of the more than 1000 life 


companies in the United States. 


As the present year approaches the home stretch, United of Omaha is ahead 


of 1955 in all departments, confident of new all-time records by year’s end. 





United of Omaha's famous ‘Cash and Carry” Plan, advertised in Life, Look, Collier's and Better 


Homes & Gardens, is telling 13 million American families how to ‘Stretch Their Insurance Dollars.”’ 
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All Agents Have Prospects for Selling 
Pension Plans to Small Firms: Lewallen 


Alfred J. Lewallen, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Miami, gave some pointers on 
selling pensions to 
smaller companies 
at the annual con- 
vention of Million 
Dollar Round Ta- 
ble aboard the 
steamship Kungs- 
holm. He discussed 
qualified pension 
plans which are a 
deductible busi- 
ness expense for 
income tax. 

What should we 

A. J. Lewallen look for in a pros- 
pect for a pension plan? Probably, 
first of all, it should be a company with 
a money-making history. Usually 
this history should go back for several 
years. There may be occasions where a 


f 





new company could qualify as a pros- 
pect for a pension plan but I have nev- 
er been able to find one. They are often 
willing to talk about it but getting them 
to act on it is something different. Any 
company which has a_ reasonable 
period of earnings and is genuinely in- 
erested in its employes should be in- 
terested in some type of pension plan. 
In my opinion, the underwriter must 
deal with the top people who can make 
the decisions. A lot of time and effort 
is lost by underwriters talking to the 
wrong people and not having sufficient 
prestige with the management to close 
the deal. 

After a prospect has qualified on 
basic points, thought should be given 
to the best type of plan. Should it be a 
qualified plan? There are types of in- 
formal plans that meet certain situa- 
tions even better than qualified plans. 
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ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LIFE INCOME * LOW NET 
COST SPECIAL * UNIQUE JUVENILE * GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT 
* PENSION TRUSTS * MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CAN DISABILITY * SPECIAL- 
{STS IN THE FIELDS OF SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE. 


The science of logistics is simply the backing up of men 
in the field with all the ammunition, material and sup- 
plies they need. In this respect the army has nothing 


At American United Life, “logistics” begins with a 
full line of competitive and progressive contracts .. . 
backed up by practical sales tools that have been field 
. recruiting tools that work . . . training pro- 
grams—beginning—intermediate—advanced . . 
willing help from Home Office specialists that cuts the 
biggest life insurance problem down to size. 

Thus, firepower is maintained at an effective level— 
and this accounts for the phenomenal success American 
United men are experiencing in the field. 


. and 


COMPANY 





He shows where the corporation can 
put in about the same amount of mon- 
ey that it would put in net after taxes 
on a qualified plan and always have 
full control up until an employe reach- 
es retirement age. The cash value of 
the contract under this plan would be 
retained as a corporation asset and the 
corporation would be the beneficiary 
in the event of death. By holding the 
insurance contract, even after retire- 
ment, the corporation would eventually 
get its money back. 

I feel there is a definite place for 
plans such as this but we shall devote 
our attention to qualified plans that 
are a deductible business expense for 
income tax. 

Many companies object—on first 
memtion of a pension plan—to the 
fixed costs. There is no reason, in my 
opinion for an employer to be more 
concerned with fixed costs under a 
pension plan than he is with the fixed 
costs of salaries—in fact, I believe that 
the employer should look on pension 
costs as a part of salary. They can of- 
ten be sold in lieu of salary increases 
and there are many substantiating facts 
to justify the saying that it would be 
better for an employe than an in- 
crease in salary. The fact that it ac- 
cumulates relatively tax-free is of 
great interest to employes who are in 
any tax bracket these days. 


One of the first questions to consider 
in working out a plan is whether it 
should be a contributory plan. There 
are many things to recommend em- 
ploye contributions to the cost of the 
plan. One of the main ones is that 
they are conscious of the plan each 
pay day and are thus constantly re- 
minded of the security that is being 
built up for them. The contributions 
from the employes can be considered 
as paying the insurance costs and thus 
the employes pay no income tax on 
the employer’s contribution under the 
plan. When modest contributions from 
employes are applied toward the cost, 
along with the dividends, it makes a 
rather substantial dent in the costs 
of the employer. 

I am going to talk about indi- 
vidual policy plans. I am a great 
believer in them in smaller companies. 
By smaller companies, I mean com- 
panies that have, say, 50 or fewer eli- 
gible employes. Oftentimes, a com- 
pany may have several hundred em- 
ployes or even more and still find 
that individual policies will best ac- 
complish the purposes it has in mind. 
Individual policies are easily under- 
stood. The agents and the public are 
all familiar with the benefits under 
individual policies. This is not so with 
group plans or self-administered plans. 

The funding of an individual plan 
is simple and easily understood and 
does not require a mathematician or an 
actuary to compute. The services of 
the life underwriter are most important 
under an individual policy plan. The 
life underwriter knows what he is 
selling and I think, in most cases, is 
better qualified than the average home 
office employe of a life insurance 


company who handles group play 
I feel that I can outsell any of the, 
group company salaried employes, an; 
I don’t mind having them for competi. 
tion. The compensation under individy. 
al policy plans is adequate and is we 
worth the time and effort of a carey 
man. I have never been able to Bet 
excited about the compensation unde 
group plans nor with the taking y 
fees in connection with pension play 
While the underwriter is adequately 
paid for his sevices in connection with 
an individual policy plan, he must giy, 
time and service comparable to his 
pay scale. 

I have always kept in very cloy 
touch with my plans and have neve 
lost an established one to competitm: 
in fact, I believe an underwriter cy 
keep competition out of an establishgj 
plan by staying right on top of it an 
giving the type of service that elinj. 
nates thought of having an outside 
look at the plan. 

The question of eligibility is an jm. 
portant one in presenting the plan. A: 
previously mentioned, even though 
there are several hundred employe 
by putting the restrictions on eligibilj. 
ty in the right manner often 75% anj 
upwards can be eliminated from th 
plan. This can be accomplished through 
limitations on age, length of service 
and elimination of hourly and pari. 
time and commissioned employes. Sal. 
ary can even be used as a limitation 
in certain cases. If the group unde 
consideration has a lot of younger 
people, and particularly females anj 
unmarried personnel, an age restric. 
tion of 30 or older can usually elimi- 
nate a large block of employes wh 
actually wouldn’t appreciate a pen 
sion plan much anyway. Length o 
service can also be used to eliminate 
a lot of employes by providing that 
those who have not worked contin 
uously for 3 or 5 years will not bk 
eligible. This is a flexible point ani 
can be on a sliding scale. For example: 
All the employes currently employed 
with 3 years of service could be taken 
into the plan but a 5-year waiting 
period for those not initially eligible 
could be a requirement. 

Considerable savings in costs can of- 
ten be effected by eliminating from 
the plan those past age 55. The em- 
ployer can often be sold on the idea 
of handling these over-age groups 01 
some unfunded basis. The sale of many 
plans has been hampered and even lost 
due to the over-age problem. 

A formula for benefits is most im- 
portant and there are probably a 
many formulas that could be used a 
there are people in this room. One d 
the simplest formulas to be used ul- 
der any pension plan would be simply 
to put a certain percentage of earning 
into the pension plan. For example: 
We have one plan where 10% of the 
annual earnings is the formula. A pé- 
son who makes $5,000 a year auto 
matically qualifies for a pension tha! 
$500 per year will purchase. Thi 
formula is in favor with a great many 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Results for First Six Months Given 


New Bus. ist New Bus. Ist 














Increase 


six months six months in force in force 

1956 1955 1956 1955 

$ $ $ $ 
American United Life sccssssssssssssssssssessssseessee 75,964,043 55,697,182 26,354,873 —«:18, 498,515 
Business Men’s Assurance .. 132,359,9842 108,476,326 69,825,107 808,58 
Home Life of New York esssssssssssssseesssscssese 102,711,024 117,138,802 48,565,408 —-81,349,0 
Mutual Benefit Life 189,700,000 174,700,000 99,800,000 —_87,636,0" 
Northwestern Mutual Life cssssssssssssssssue 368,424,469 309,869,459 231,353,992  181,606,97 
United States Life 74,227,937 78,589,717 75,185,163 62,196.19 
West Coast Life 24,219,870 32,805,158 17,854,032 28, 241, TH 
In addition revivals and increases amounted to 1$1,336,504; 2$5,230,366. — 
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R. W. Peters, London Life assistant 
superintendent of agencies, gave some 
interesting statistics on the debit man 
during a panel discussion on agent 
morale at the LIAMA combination 
companies conference in Washington, 

. C. : 
ee disclosed that 84% of London 
agents don’t object to night work, 14% 
don’t like it, and 2% don’t care one 
way or the other. Combination men 
also believe they have a socially prop- 
er job, but it isn’t quite up to the or- 
dinary life man’s job in prestige. 

Others participating in this discus- 
sion were Jack H. Quaritius, Penin- 
sular Life, and Powell Stamper, Na- 
tional Life & Accident. Glen J. Spahn, 
Metropolitan Life, was chairman of 
the panel. 

Mr. Peters’ observations were col- 
lected from the results of an opinion 
and attitude survey conducted among 
London Life agents. Eighty-three per- 
cent, or 699 agents, completed their 
questionnaires. As for social prestige, 
London agents rated their jobs above 
commodity salesmen, policemen, bank 
clerks, real estate agents and chain 
store managers, but below ordinary 
life agents, dentists and lawyers. 

In answer to the question, “to what 
extent are you bothered by pressure 
for business”?, seventeen per cent said 
that the pressure did bother them, 50% 
said they were disturbed only occa- 
sionally, and 33% were not concerned 
by pressure. When asked to define 
the chief source of pressure, 59% of 
the men said the pressure was from 
within themselves. 

Most of the agents who object to the 
company’s weekly meetings at the 
branch offices, Mr Peters said, are the 
mature well established agents who 
are doing rather well “We concluded 
that they were looking for more ef- 
fective leadership, training, and moti- 
vation than that provided by agency 
meetings,” Mr Peters said. 

The greatest dissatisfaction con- 
cerned agency visits by home office 
personnel. “Perhaps the most down- 
to-earth explanation is that in our 
agency visits too much of our time was 
being spent with the manager and his 
problems and.not enough attention 
was given to the salesmen,” Mr. Pet- 
ers said. 

As a result of the survey, Mr. Peters 
said, “our line of communication be- 
tween the home office and field staff 
has been strengthened considerably. 
We believe that our field men feel 
that they can get a satisfactory hearing 
at their home office, and that their 
interests are of vital concern to all 
company officials.” 

Mr. Spahn pointed to the importance 
of keeping up the morale of agents. 
He said the life industry has been 
quite successful in communicating 
with people outside of the business, 
but wondered whether “we have been 
equally diligent and successful in com- 
municating with people within our 
business.” He said surveys show that 
employes want most of all “full av- 
preciation of work done, sympathetic 
help on personal problems and the 
Cozy feeling of being ‘in’ on things.” 
Mr. Spahn pointed out that employes 
want this type of personal recognition 
even above such factors as wages. se- 
curity and working conditions. “The 
greatest asset a company can have is 
a loval and capable employe group.” 
Mr. Spahn declared. 

Mr. Quaritius endorsed “clinic dis- 





cussions” as a fine way to maintain 


London Lite Survey Discloses that 84% 
of Its Debit Men Don't Mind Night Work 


and agents. However he warned that 
no clinic discussion can be attempted 
unless top management is willing to 
bring out all the facts bearing on a 
situation and to consider without ran- 
cor the thinking of the group. 

By a clinic meeting, he said, it can 
be determined just how the audience 
is receiving the messages. But, he 
added, this type of meeting has a 


tradition to overcome... “people listen 
at meetings, they don’t participate.” 
To overcome deterrence to clinic dis- 
cussions, Mr. Quaritius suggested: “Be 
ready to present all of the facts nec- 
essary to enable the group to discuss a 
problem and its possible solution. Don’t 
hold back facts. Clinics blow up when 
the group feels that they are getting 
only a few facts that management 
wants them to have or when the group 
is led to believe that there are certain 
sacred cows we don’t discuss if we 
want to keep our jobs.” 


Explain Exclusions in 
New State Mutual Plan 


The only disabilities not covered by 
State Mutual’s new non-cancellable 
“disability to age 65” contract are 
those caused by war or any act of war 
or those incurred while in military — 
service outside the U. S., Canada, Al- 
laska or Hawaii. A story in the Aug. 
10 issue of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
erroneously gave the impression that 
the policy contained a blanket war and 
military service exclusion. 
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—z Top Commissions on 18 Leading Policy Contracts. 
—=— Production Bonus and Long-Term Vested Renewals. 

-= Non-Contributory Pension Plan for Personal Security. 
They Make Money—and You Make Money! 


—=— Appointing Their Own Agents. 
—=— Increased Bonus and Renewals on Their Agents’ Production. 
—= Contractual Opportunity to Build Their Own Independent Agency. 
They Make Money—Their Agents Make Money 


—and You Make Money! 


zt Ready-Made Sales Packages with Easy-to-Use Visuals. 
—z— Every-Age-Demonstrator-Books for Quick, Easy Sales. 
-= Streamlined Rate Books for Maximum Production in Minimum Time. 


They Make Money—and You Make MoneyNy 


ALL of the above Money-Makers for 
EVERY Agent in The Golden Rule Contract 
with The Golden Rule Company. 


Agency-Building Opportunities in: 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
and, Michigan, 


North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, . 
hington D. C., and West Virginia 
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Clinch (OUR Personal Fortune 


Wey this Money-Making Magnet! 


The Golden Rule Agents’ 
Contract will ATTRACT 
and HOLD every kind 

of Agent: 


PLUS 


Friendly and Effective 
Home-Office Field Help 
for YOU in Recruiting, 
Training and Building 
YOUR AGENCY! 






PERSONAL 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


The Golden Rule Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: 303 E. Broad St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Frederick E. Jones, President; Ben F. Hadley, C.L.U., Vice Pres. & Sup’t. of Agents 


FORTUNE 
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Are Victims of Scheme 


Pensions and Security Commissioner 
Snoddy of Alabama has received re- 
ports that elderly persons on state 
pensions are being asked to buy insur- 
ance policies in a scheme going on 
throughout the state. 

Mr. Snoddy said the salesmen have 
been falsely telling prospects that pol- 
icyholders will receive increases in 
their pension checks greater than the 
premiums. 

Circuit Clerk Posey at Prattville said 
he would ask the Autauga county 


rested two women in Chilton county 
for taking money under false pre- 
tenses. Mr. Snoddy said they were 
falsely claiming that the state had ap- 
proved the insurance scheme. 


La. to Pay 50% of Group Policies 


Louisiana legislature has enacted a 
new law relative to group life and 
accidental death policies, providing 
that the state will pay no more than 
50% of the premium on such contracts 
covering state employes. Previously 
state contribution was not limited. 





Head N.Y. A&S Club 


Edward FE. Anderson of Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion was elected president of A&H 
club of New York at a special meeting 
of the executive committee of the club 
called to consider the resignation of 
the incumbent president, Ronald H. 
Duncan. Mr. Duncan, who has joined 
Security-Connecticut group and is 
moving to New Haven, was given an 
honorary life membership in the club. 
His resignation was effective Aug. 15. 
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Name New Officers 


Several of the branches, called cop, 
trols, of Controllers Institute of Amey. 
ica have named new officers. 

Henry F. Chadeayne, treasurer 
General American Life, has beg 
elected president of the St. Louis ¢op, 
trol of Controllers Institute of Amer. 
ca, Fred H. Schlichting, treasurer y 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. has 
elected to the similar office of th 
Houston control. 

At the annual meeting of the Chj. 
cago control Herbert F. Walton, vice. 
president of Allstate, was named pres. 
ident. 

The new committees vice-presidey 
of the Long Island control is Paul ¢ 
Drescher, vice-president and contro. 
ler of Associated Hospital Service 
New York. 


In Chattanooga, Glenn A. Jo 
controller of Provident Life & Acc. 
dent, was named vice-president. ky. 
ward J. Stuewe, controller of Unity 
Life & Accident was elected secretary 
of Syracuse control. 

New officers of the San Francisc 
control include Richard F. Tharp, con. 
troller of Fireman’s Fund, who wa; 
elected secretary. 

Directors of local controls in thei 
respective areas are Jerome H. Gales, 
secretary of Lewis Grinnan Co., Dallas; 
John E, Keltner, vice-president anj 
controller of Nationwide and B, J. 
Mertz, controller of Buckeye Union 
Casualty, Columbus, O.; William R. 
Phelan, controller of U.S.F.&G., Balti- 
more; and Charles W. Saddington, 
chief accountant of Confederation Life, 
Toronto. 





Widow Loses Tax Court 
Case on Renewal Payments 


WASHINGTON — The argument 
that life insurance renewal comnis- 
sions paid to a general agent’s widow 
are attributable to “a continuing capi- 
tal investment” rather than to 
services rendered by the decedent was 
decisively rebuffed by the tax court in 
an opinion just made available in the 
case of Frances E. Latendresse, peti- 
tioner, vs commissioner of _ internal 
revenue, respondent. 

Mrs. Latendresse is the widow of 
Frank J. Latendresse, who died in 1944. 
The commissions were paid under an 
agency arrangement with Standard 
Life of Indiana. 


Said Judge Murdock: “Frances 
(Mrs. Latendresse’s) position appears 
to be that the gross receipts here in 
question were not income in respect 
of a decedent, within the meaning of 
section 126 (of the internal revenue 
code of 1939), but constituted return 
of a section 113(a) (5) basis, and there- 
fore did not result in taxable income 
to her in the years in question. This 
contention is apparently predicated on 
the theory that the contingent re- 
newal commissions were attributable 
primarily to ‘a continuing capital in- 
vestment’ rather than ‘past services 
rendered’ by the decedent. : 

“We do not agree with her premise 
that Frank’s only connection with the 
insurance agencies out of which the 
renewal commissions arose was one of 
investment. He was named _ general 
agent in each of the three contracts 
referred to in our findings. ... 
duties enumerated therein were to 
procure agents (who would be his em- 
ployes and not those of Standard), to 
solicit applications for insurance (per- 
sonally or by agent), to collect and re- 
mit premiums to Standard, and 
make reports to the home office. Fr 
alone was to be responsible to Stand- 
ard for such performance. . . .” 
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S beg § the Michigan department, has resigned ‘ : the first six months, according to In- cies were paid off for a total of $45 
: to become secretary-treasurer and J. F. Kutak, formerly vice-president stitute of Life Insurance. Death bene- million for motor vehicle fatalities, - 
Amey, | director of Preferred Ins. Co. of and secretary of Guarantee Reserve fits accounted for $1,208,900,000, up up 2,000 claims and $5 million pay- 
: "| Grand Rapids. Mr. Sanford was par- ~ of My arg ae has he — $96.3 million, while matured endow- ments. The record number of claims 
S bem f ticularly prominent in affairs of Na- po Ml phe ; Be PR scone a D. Slott ments, disability and annuity pay- and payments this year will rise to 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commission- H * ments, surrender values and dividends $100 million under 45,000 claims un- 


of fs executive vice-president and director b 
& ers. He was a long-time member of (¢ agencies, ‘and Frank X. Moose, sec- ™ade up the remainder. less drastic reductions are brought 
the blanks committee and had served retary-treasurer. ; The companies in June paid total about, the institute said. 


ne va several terms as chairman. 
ad Commissioner Navarre accepted the 
oe resignation of Mr. Sanford with regret 
resid and wished him success in his new 
Paul ¢ position. Mr. Sanford’s responsibilities 
control, 4 at peing assumed by two of his assist- 
vice ¢ ants. Mr. John W. Faunce will con- 
tinue as director of audit and taxation 
put will assume Mr. Sanford’s desig- 
nation as first deputy and additional 
fohnson, f duties relative to admissions. Theodore 
& Acci # Tubergen, currently assistant chief 
nt. Ed. & examiner, will be promoted to chief 
f Unity § examiner. 


cretary 

_ | Directs N. A. Accident 
raNncisey a es s 
rp, con. | to Revise Advertising 
ho was WASHINGTON—North American 
Accident has been directed by Exam- 
n their § iner Hier of Federal Trade Commission 
. Gales § to eliminate alleged deception from its 
Dallas: | advertising of A&S policies. He said he 

‘— found the company has misrepresented 

the duration of its policies, health re- 
quirements of prospective policyhold- 
_ Union | ers and the number of illnesses cov- 
lam RF ered. 
, Balti- Mr. Hier rejected the company’s de- 
lington, | fense that much of the advertising un- 
on Life, { der complaint has been revised or dis- 
continued and that none of it will be 
resumed, and he also dismissed two 
charges in the complaint which ac- 








rt cused the company of misrepresenting 
the number of accidents and sicknesses 

nents | covered. 

gument The order may be appealed, stayed 


or reviewed by the full five-man com- 
mission. 








‘o past | Insurer Incorrectly Identified 
nt was | in Massachusetts Suit 
A carry-over headline in last week’s 


in the f . : m 

‘ :_ — issue indicated erroneously that Min- 

ee ce Stoneously that Min PORTRAIT OF A GREATER FUTURE 
suit against eight Massachusettes life 
companies in connection with the plac- 











ing of state group business. The pub- ? Z . ° 
ier at | lished news account itself was factual- Growth in direct results and community service comes 
andard 
STOCKS to the life underwriter who possesses the proud C.L.U. 
ppeat designation. 
lere i ’ 
respect By H. W. Cornelius, Bacon, Whipple Co. 


ee ee ne . Seles, Oe eee John Hancock highly values the contribution of the 
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theres | AE Life nn 180185 American College of Life Underwriters to the industry. 
income | cal-Western States : 

7 Cn Lie 112 15 Its Educational Program brings new professional status 
nt re | Commonwealth Life. 23% 23 24 , 

table | omectiut General on 285 280 and skill to life underwriters everywhere. 

tal in- ntinental Assurance .... 139 142 

orvices Franklin Life 


Great Southern 
: Gulf Life wees. 
remis€ § Jefferson Standard . 
ith the — Kansas City Life 
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N. A. Accident 
to Appeal FTC Ruling 


Jacob L. Fox, chairman of North 
American Accident, has announced 
that the initial decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission examiner on 
charges of deceptive advertising prac- 
tices cannot be accepted as final and 
that the company will appeal to the 
full commission and if necessary to the 
federal courts. 

He said it is the opinion of the com- 
pany’s legal counsel that the initial 


decision is erroneous both in sustain- 
ing the jurisdiction of the commission 
and in deciding ‘that three of the 
charges had any basis in fact. 

He noted that the examiner dismis- 
sed two charges, one because the ad- 
vertising plainly told the prospect of 
all exclusions and limitations, and the 
other because the company’s advertis- 
ing as a whole on this point is not 
false, deceptive or misleading. 





Mutual of Omaha sponsored Little 
League baseball team at Springfield, 
Ill., has won the city championship. 














SUCH A PLAN IS... 


Bankers National Life’s MILLION DOLLAR 
AGENCY BUILDERS PLAN based on: 


e An exclusive county franchise. 


e A field tested blueprint for developing your own 
MILLION DOLLAR agency quickly. 


e All the necessary sales tools and lucrative commissions 
for building a strong, well-knit organization. 


Qualifiers should have a successful 


strong determination to build their own business. 


IF YOU THINK YOU ARE THE RIGHT MAN... 


Just complete and mail the coupon for full particulars on the MILLION 
DOLLAR AGENCY BUILDERS PLAN. 







: Wear OWN “MILLION 
DOLLAR” AGENCY ? 





interested in a plan that will accomplish these things? 


Providing sound coverage at reasonable cost 
through competent representatives. Bankers National’s 
consistent aim since its founding. 


PRESTIGE ? 
SECURITY ? 
INCREASED INCOME ? 
SELF SATISFACTION ? 





life insurance sales record and a 
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NAME 


CC7 TI NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CE ee Se 


| J would like tb know ‘about your MILLION 
DOLLAR AGENCY BUILDERS PLAN. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 








STREET 









CITY 


STATE 








My age is 


Life volume for 1955 $ 
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Prospect's Horror at Learning the Awtul 
Truth about His Dilemma Is Dettly Drawn 


In an adroitly humorous piece writ- 
ten with the ring of autobiographical 
accuracy, Columnist B. M. Atkinson of 
the “Lousiville Times” recently de- 
scribed the plight of a life insurance 
prospect who finds out just where he 
stands in the matter of income protec- 
tion: 

“Say, what’s that fellow down there 
doing to that other one?” 

“Those two fellows at that desk? 
What makes you think they’re doing 
anything to one another?” 

“Well, that fellow in his shirt sleeves 
looks so pale. The slick looking fellow 
in the coat must have done something 
to him. Or at least said something to 
him.” 

“Oh, that. Well, the fellow in the 
coat hasn’t done anything to the other 
fellow at all. Instead he’s done some- 
thing for him. In fact, he’s really per- 
formed a great service for him.” 

“A great service? And it’s left that 
man looking like that. Why he looks 
like he wants to hang himself!” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t either. He wants 
to live just as long as he can. If not 
longer. You see the fellow in the coat 
is an insurance man and he has just 
completed a study of the other fellow’s 
estate. Did it free of charge for him, 
too. Really a great service.” 

“Hmmm. Made a study of his estate, 
huh?” 

“Yeah. That’s the big thing in in- 
surance these days. ‘Estate planning’ 
they call it.” 

“But that fellow in his shirtsleeves 
doesn’t look like he’d have anything 
you could call an ‘estate.’ He’s just a 
white collar worker, isn’t he?” 

“That’s right. And he never figured 
he had any estate either until this in- 
surance man assured him that he 
did!” 

“That insurance man is a good actor, 
huh?” 

“Now that’s a very unkind thing to 
say. That insurance man is just as sin- 
cere as he can be. He just wanted to 
help this fellow. Help him to face the 
future with confidence. In fact, he even 
told this fellow that he was probably 
a whole lot better off than he figured 
he was.” 


“He really told him that? But | 
thought insurance men just tried 4 
scare you. Called it ‘backing up th 
hearse’.” 

“Why you sound like you’ve bey 
talking to a man trying to sell muty 
funds. All in the world these ‘esta, 
planners’ want to do is help a fellg 
out. Show him where he stands. That; 
what this fellow did. He told this othe 
fellow that if he would tell him hoy 
much he made, how much insurang 
he had, how much social security an 
pension he had coming, etc., he couj 
tell him just how he stood and whe, 
his wife and children stood.” 

“But didn’t this white collar worke 
know where he stood? Didn’t he knoy 
how much he was worth?” 

“Well, he had a hazy idea of whey 
he stood and how much he was wor 
—but he wanted to keep it at a hay 
stage. Didn’t want to bring it into fp. 





cus. The insurance man told him that; 
where he was making his mistake, thy 
he was probably doing a lot of needles 
worrying about the future!” 

“So the fellow let him make a study 
of his estate?” 

e e e 

" “Yeah. They sat down and the fellow 
told him how much he made, hoy 
much he expected to be making, how 
much insurance he had, how much 
pension he was going to get, how mutch 
social security, and how much cash he 
had on hand. The insurance man then 
told him that he would take it back t 
his office and have his staff make a 
study of it.” 

“The staff make a study of it? But 
couldn’t he have figured it out right 
there? Sounds pretty simple to me.” 

“Oh, no, they always have to make 
a study of it. Draw graphs and thing 
you know. So today he came back with 
a graph showing that if the man died 
right now his wife and five children 
would get a whopping $23.80 a week.” 

“Hmmm. And this fellow had a hazy 
idea that it would be more than that 
That’s why he’s so pale?” 

“No, he had a hazy idea that it 
would be exactly that. The horrible 
thing now is that this fellow has con- 
firmed it for him!” 











“Landfall,” by John Rogers, is one of six paintings of American scenes S¢ 


lected by Provident Mutual for its 1947 wall calendar. A committee sel 
the six paintings from a group of 60 done by contemporary artists. The 


calen- 


dar, in full color, will measure 13 by 20 inches. Agents distribute 170,000 of 


these good will builders annually. 
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Find Pension Plan Prospects Among Small Firms 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





pee 
ple who think that money purchase 
pension plans are the simplest and the 


ee of the plans I have installed 
have been on a benefit formula basis 
_For example: 25% of a person’s sal- 
ary shall be considered his pension 
penefit. A person who makes $5,000 a 
year will automatically qualify for a 
pension of $1,250 per year. For sim- 
plicity and ease of figuring benefits, 





"(, : : 
says Loneta Bernar- 
doni, wife of Rebell 
Bernardoni (Charl- 
ton G. Standeford 


General Agency— 
Fresno) 















“T enjoy the satisfaction 
Rebell finds in his Pacific 
Mutual work. I’ve 
learned that no matter 
how difficult the case, 
he’ll be able to work out 
a Pacific Mutual plan to 
make the prospect hap- 
py-and himself too. For 
me, this is satisfaction 
that counts.” 


Loneta Bernardoni 
has accompanied her 
husband to Big Tree 
Top Star Conferences 
and Pacific Mutual 
National Conven- 
tions throughout the 
past four years. 













PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
RETIREMENT PLANS 





GROUP INSURANCE 


no change shall be considered that 
does not involve a change in pension 
benefits of at least $10 per month. 
This could be made flexible enough 
to meet the specific situation under 
consideration. 

I have recently installed a plan 
which brackets salary groups and the 
pension benefits do not change until 
the employe goes into a different sal- 
ary bracket. For example: Those mak- 
ing under $300 per month salary shall 
have a pension of $50 per month. Those 
making from $300 to $350 per month 
shall have a $75 per month pension; 
those making $350 to $400 per month 
shall be entitled to $100 per month 
pension, and on upward, bracketing the 
salary into $50 separation groups. 

Many plans call for minimums and 
maximums. It isn’t uncommon to have 
a minimum pension of $50 per month 
or less regardless of salary earned, 
nor is it uncomnon to provide that no 
one shall have a pension in excess of 
$1,000 per month or some other maxi- 
mum. 

Social security should be considered 
in all pension plans because it now 
provides substantial retirement income 
to covered employes. Whether or not 
it should be a part of the formula 
might be debatable but I am inclined 
to leave it out. I have used it in an 
established plan and this has caused 
some complications due to increases 
in benefits under social security. Due 
to the fact that employers contribute 
to social security for their employes, 
many employers feel that they are 
thus paying for a pension for them. 
This is true and often makes a good 
approach and interest getter. By stat- 
ing that they automatically now have 
a pension due to social security, rais- 
ing the question of its adequacy often 
secures interest. There are plans in op- 
eration now that eliminate the first 
$350 per month of salary due to the 
fact that social security provides a 
pension on this amount of salary. There 
are limitations as to how far an em- 
ployer can go if he puts in a plan pro- 
viding benefits only for those with 
salaries over and above the social 
security limits. I have found that the 
cost of takng in the entire group has 
usually not been excessive and so far 
have not put in a plan eliminating the 
first $350 per month of salary. How- 
ever, I know of many good plans that 
have such a basis. 

e e e 

I have known of plans being install- 
ed on a group basis covering the lower 
salaried employes with a pension trust 
plan put in on top of this, using in- 
dividual policy plans for the higher 
paid group. Of course, one must con- 
sider in making a formula not to dis- 
criminate in favor of high salaried 
groups or the owner employe. Much 
interest can usually be obtained from 
the owner by showing him his person- 
al benefits under the pension plan. It 
is not uncommon that a large percent- 
age of the payments will go to fund 
the benefits of the owner and key em- 
ployes, which is a fine selling point 
to stress. 

How much insurance should go with 
the pension? Probably the most wide- 
ly used and generally accepted form- 
ula for insurance is 100 times the 
monthly retirement benefit. Under this 
method an employe qualifying for 
$100 per month of pension would quali- 
fy for $10,000 of insurance under the 
plan. 

In most groups there are a few, but 


relatively few, who are uninsurable. 
Automatic underwriting of the group 
is not uncommon now for limited 
amounts of insurance but I have never 
had any appreciable trouble, even be- 
fore this practice became general, by 
showing what an uninsurable would 
get as a death benefit under the an- 
nual premium retirement annuity. The 
premiums in full are refunded in the 
event of death as a death benefit and 
this fund usually grows rather fast 
and is attractive even to an uninsur- 
able. Most companies also write special 
class insurance and put a graduated 


scale of benefits for those not qualify- 
ing for standard insurance. 

What about competition in pension 
plans? I guess most pension con- 
sultants are used to competition and 
are geared for it. I think the type of 
work that I am talking about is usually 
not a competitive thing. I am not a 
pension consultant nor am I interested - 
in getting into a dog fight in order to 
sell a plan. If the underwriter is not 
in a favorable enough position to con- 
trol the business, he is on thin ice. I 
concentrate on situations where I will 
be pretty much in control and I be- 
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Republic National Life 
Insurance Company 


How Big 
Ne 
Billion? 


If You Went Back 


to 782 B.C. 


and Started to 
Spend a Thousand 
Dollars a Day... 
the First 

of This Year You 
WHAld Have Spent 
One Billion Dollars. 
That's How Much 
a Billion Is... 


Almost 


Inconceivable. 


The Republic National Life of Dallas 
Reached the Magic Number of One Billion 
Dollars of Life Insurance 

in Force in June... and Has Now 


$1,060,000,000 
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lieve the best way to lick competition 
is to avoid it. I do not run from com- 
petition but I have found most of the 
time that the salesman who creates 
the business gets it. That is the way 
it should be. 

Profit-sharing plans are popular now 
because of the fact that there is no 
fixed cost. I have had a great many ac- 
countants tell me that they would 
recommend a profit-sharing plan but 
would not recommend a pension plan 
due to the fear of fixed costs in a 
pension plan. I have never been able 
to sell the amounts of insurance that 
I need to sell in connection with a 
profit-sharing plan, but there are 
agents who apparently do so. 

I have been able to explain to the 
satisfaction of a buyer that a pension 
plan is actually more flexible than the 
profit-sharing plan and does not have 
near the restrictions. Since a profit- 


sharing plan usually gives no insur- 
ance and can give no guarantee of 
specific retirement benefits, it gets 
very little appreciation from the par- 
ticipants. Group plans such as group 
annuities and group permanent are 
probably considered as competition, 
but, as previously mentioned, I have 
usually been able to outsell the sales- 
man of these plans by having a simpler 
plan that is better understood and that 
does the job better. 


A great many trust officers now are 
advocating self-administered plans but, 
again, I have been able to outsell these 
people who usually are limited in their 
knowledge in the pension field. Self- 
administered plans usually get very 
little appreciation from employe par- 
ticipants and, often-times,, particular- 
ly where there are individual trustees 
administering the plan, they get dis- 





HITS THE BULL’S-EYE 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL AGENCY 





PLUS THESE ADVANTAGES — Success-proven training courses @ Prograin- 
ming schools @ Business and tax seminars @ Lifetime service fees @ Special College 
Senior Plan @ Check-O-Matic and Premium Deposit Plans @ Complete line, low cost Life, 
Accident, Sickness, Hospitalization, and Major Medical Policies. 
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couraged and I think many self- 
administered plans could be converted 
to individual policy plans. 

Mutual funds salesmen nowadays 
are lauding the merits of the use of 
plans. Here again, there are no guar- 
antees and most of these people that 
I have met have a rather limited 
knowledge in the pension field, and 
most employers go along with the 
idea of wanting guaranteed benefits 
for retirement, at least I have been 
able to convince enough of them of the 
desirability of guarantees to get ad- 
equate business. However, there is no 
reason why a pension trust plan 
should not be flexible enough to use 
the self-administered plan for a part 
of the funds if the employer owner 
leans that way. I have established 
several plans providing ordinary life 
and an auxiliary investment fund ac- 
count to be used for conversion of the 
ordinary life to a retirement annuity 
at retirement age. This at least meets 
half way the objection “that we can do 
better with our money than an insur- 
ance company can,.” If they feel that 
way, I don’t argue with them but stress 
the life insurance benefits and the 
guaranteed income available at con- 
version. There should be no reason 
why mutual funds could not be used 
in the auxiliary investment account 
but I have never yet sold such a plan. 


The mutual funds people that I have 
met are not the kind of people with 
whom I particularly want to work. 
We have had a rash of attempted 
twisting of life insurance in the Mi- 
ami area by mutual funds representa- 
tives. I do not say that all of them 
fall in this category but we had one 
firm recently that was going out 
wholesale in an attempt to sell mu- 
tual funds by getting a person to sur- 
render all of his permanent insurance 
and put it into mutual funds and buy 
decreasing term. I think we just about 
have that stopped. 

Flexibility in funding can be ob- 
tained by using combination plans of 
ordinary life with a separate invest- 
ment account fund. A formula can be 
used to allocate the insurance pay- 
ments to future service and the in- 
vestment funds to past service bene- 
fits. By establishing the past service 
liability, that part can be funded over 
10 years or longer, as they please. As 
long as this past service liability is 
not increased, all other payments can 
go to funding the future service li- 
ability. You can see the flexible fund- 
ing arrangement this allows. In good 
years, full funding goes into the past 
service account but in lean years fund- 
ing for past service can be skipped. 
This method helps to reassure the 
prospect who is scared of fixed costs 
and is also an excellent way to com- 
bat profit-sharing plans. 


A lot of flexibility can be obtained 
through vesting of benefits to the par- 
ticipant. The trend recently has been 
to withhold vesting until a person has 
been under the plan for a considerable 
length of time or even withhold it un- 
til retirement, During the war years 
when pension plans were often written 
during excess profit years or where 
they were written when salary freezes 
were in effect, vesting was usually lib- 
eral and sometimes 100% from the 
start. This led to complications and, 
in fact, criticisms in some cases where 
an employe quit in order to get his 
vested interest in cash. Under a com- 
bination where ordinary life is used, 
it works out very well to do the vest- 
ing in the life insurance contract it- 
self and no vesting in he auxiliary 


= 
account if an employe terminat, 
prior to retirement. 

A trust agreement under a 

plan is, of course, the instrument 
spells out all of the benefits and ruly 
and regulations regarding the adminj, 
tr-tion of the plan. I think most y, 
d+ rwriters are afraid of trust agra, 
ments because they are written in 
gal language and are usually rath 
complicated to understand. There hy 
been a tendency in recent years 
shorten trust agreements and I 
attorneys are doing a better job 
the time in drawing them more simp}, 


The underwriter can be a lot y 
help in working closely with the x. 
torney and trustees under the plan an 
most of them can provide the knoy. 
how that he lacks. Most home ofticy 
now have consultants on pension bug. 
ness who are qualified and ready 4 
assist in any way in helping the wu. 
derwriter and the attorney in dettiy 
the trust agreement drawn. In no even 
would I ever try to write a try 
agreement myself. For several year 
now, I have kept a tax attorney on, 
retainer basis, and I use him 
on any tax and legal matters that may 
arise. It takes quite a load off me no 
to try to remember all the legal a. 
pects that confront us daily, and] 
recommend it wholehartedly as money 
well spent to employ the services of 
a competent attorney for help. 





Can't Force Credit Life 


on Borrowers in Ill. 


Illinois’ third district appellate court 
recently upheld a state insurance de 
partment ruling that loan companig 
cannot compel a borrower to purchase 
credit life coverage as a condition to 
make the loan. The appellate court de- 
cision reverses a ruling by Sangamon 
county (Springfield) Circuit cout 
which granted an injunction restrain. 
ing the department from enforcing its 
ruling against compulsory credit life 
insurance. The appeal to the higher 
court was advanced by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Latham Castle. 





Moore Resigns as Oakland GA 


Kergie Moore, with Pacific Mutual 
Life since 1938 and general agent for 
the company at Oakland, Cal., since 
1950, has resigned, effective Septem- 
ber 16. Mr. Moore’s future plans are 
not definite but he hopes to continue 
in the life business in northern Cali- 
fornia. He started with Pacific Mutual 
at Cincinnati and transfered to Les 
Angeles in 1941. He was an agency su- 
pervisor in Los Angeles for three years 
just before becoming a general agent 
at Oakland. Before entering managefi- 
al work, Mr. Moore had a successful 
record as a producer. In 1956-57 he 
was secretary-treasurer of the Oak- 
land-East Bay General Agents & Mant- 
agers Assn. 





San Francisco CLUs Hear Cowee 


Dr. John W. Cowee, insurance teach- 
er at the University of California and 
associate dean of the school of busi- 
ness administration, addressed a meet- 
ing of San Francisco CLU chapter. His 
subject was “CLU Institutes and How 
They Affect Us.” f 

Robert Levin, Equitable Society, 
newly elected president of the chapter, 
presided. Elwood Starbuck, Provident 
Mutual Life, is the new vice-president; 
Jerry Kushnick, Occidental Life of 
California, secretary, and Sherwood 
Jones, Metropolitan, treasurer. 





Union Central Life has moved its 
Rocky Mountain division offices at 
Denver from 333 Logan street to the 
Guaranty Bank building. John H. 
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Pensig 
nt whig 
- a John L. M. Tobias, president of Pal- 
Lost yp, | metto State Life, in a frank presenta- 
t age, § tion before LIAMA combination com- 
n in ies conference earlier this year at 
7 rathe Washington, told what his company 
1ere hy § did toward rectifying a case of “a few 
years}, | too many chiefs and not quite enough 
I thin, Indians” in the field force. 

job aj “what we have done,” Mr. Tobias 
- simph, said, “is to convert our staff units into 

I districts, or approximately so, thereby 
cutting out staff managerships.” 

lot ¢{ «ynder the new system,” he said, 
the a. “our basic and primary unit of super- 
lan ani § vision comes at the district manager 
 Knov. § evel. The district manager may super- 
' Officy F vise the same number of men in the 
MN busi. same size territory as the average as- 
cady Ff sistant or staff manager, but he does 
the uw. § ., with more final responsibility and 
Betting J more definite authority.” 
0 event # §=Objectives for changing the system, 
a trut f wr, Tobias said, were to “reduce the 
1 yeas F cost of our field operations, strengthen 
Y 8 and enliven the attitude of field man- 

freely § agement towards recruiting, and to 
at may emphasize the sales part of the man- 
me not § agers job.” Mr. Tobias said his com- 
Bal a # pany is pleased with the new system 
and 1 § put recognizes that it is not a panacea. 
ye He noted that while this structure is 
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palmetto Cuts Costs, Gets Pleasing 
Results by Reducing Field Manager Staffs 


possible for Palmetto due to the size 
and geographical situation of the com- 
pany, it may be impractical for larger 
organizations. 

In amplifying the economy objective, 
Mr. Tobias said: “After analyzing our 
field costs very carefully, we found 
that actually it was at the supervisory 
level where field costs were excessive 
in our estimation. It was evident that 
our field operations required too many 
supervisors or else we were not mak- 
ing the most efficient use of supervi- 
sion. . . . For one thing, our managers, 
from time to time, have convinced us 
by their desperate pleas of the need of 
an additional staff in their district. 
When we created this staff and added 
another assistant manager, the most 
we could notice, if anything, was the 
fact that the manager himself became 
less active. At the same time it ap- 
peared to us that some of our assistant 
managers were being used more as 
special agents rather than as members 
of the managerment team. They were 
not being allowed to use or develop 
their own supervisory ability in the 
management of their staffs. Our con- 
clusion was, therefore, that we could 
do better with a smaller number of 
supervisors who were better equipped 
and who were placed in a position 
where they could carry out their work 
with more authority. 

“If we were to reduce supervision, 
however, how is the agent going to be 
affected? We made another analysis to 
determine just how much help the 
agent was receiving from the assistant 
manager. This analysis convinced us 
that he was receiving the benefit of 
joint work to a larger degree than was 
necessary. In fact, we were of the 
opinion that on some staffs the agents 
were becoming too dependent on the 
assistant manager for production help. 
This was not only costly, but could 
prevent us from determining the real 
productability of the agent. We see now 
that agents can be oversupervised to a 
point where supervision becomes a 
handicap rather than a help. 

“Rather than handicap our agents 
by taking away some supervisory as- 
sistance, we have observed that our 
agents are undertaking their own job 
with more independent determination 
and accordingly are earning their own 
way to a much larger degree. Natural- 
ly, under this system where the agent 
receives less help, we have uncovered 
some weak personnel. However, any 
system which facilitates the finding of 
weakness in the productive capacity of 
an agent should, in the long run, rep- 
resent a savings to agency operations. 
The agent who requires too much su- 
pervisory help in his job is not a real 
asset to agency operation.” 

In discussing the objective to spark 
recruiting, Mr. Tobias said: 

“However hard we have tried to 
change it, we have often discovered, 
nevertheless, a laxity on the part of 
some of our assistant managers toward 
this job of recruiting. He seemed to 
feel that this was the manager’s job 
and that if he failed to recruit, surely 
the manager would find the necessary 
men. But in this way, we weren’t 
opening all the doors to finding new 
personnel. We didn’t always have the 
numbers desired for selection. Natu- 
rally, after less than a year of opera- 
tion we can’t give any factual statistics 
about our success in this objective. 
However, we do present this question 
—“‘what should be the effect on the 


attitude of the district manager toward 
recruiting, when he knows that he 
must recruit and select a man whom 
he alone will have to train and intro- 
duce on the debit and whom, if he 
fails, he personally will have to make 
a final decision in finding a new man?” 

Mr. Tobias developed his third ob- 
jective, as follows: 

“We have found it harder to develop 
good sales managers than to develop 
good office managers. We were dis- 
turbed because as some of our dis- 
tricts grew larger, the district manag- 
er, under the old organization, was 
getting farther and farther from actual 
field work. We believe that our suc- 
cessful district manager must be a 
producing manager. We want him to 
work on the debits with his men if he 
is to know them, know about them, 


and lead them. Now that the district 
manager is working in the field shoul- 
der to shoulder with his men doing the 
same job that they are doing, we be- 
lieve that they will work harder and 
at the same time, they will realize that 
the manager is aware of their accom- 
plishments and is familiar with their 
problems”. : 

Mr. Tobias made his remarks during 
a symposium headed by Charles T. 
Clayton, Liberty National Life. Par- 
ticipating in the symposium were 
George F. Albright, Life of Virginia; 
William R. Davis III, Commonwealth 
Life; A. B. Gawronski, National Life 
& Accident; W. J. Hamrick, Gulf Life; 
Victor E. Hruska, Prudential; Lacy M. 
Jacobs, Home Beneficial Life; Will C. 
McMasters, Liberty Life, and Harold 
Styers, Home Security Life. 
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president and general manager, he was : 
named president upon his father’s W. Va. Rep orts that L 
EDITORIAL COMMENT death. Mr. Waggoner also was chair- Agents Need Training ; 
man. In a bulletin recently issued Wei fs 
FRANK COOPER, 46, Southwestern Virginia insurance department Stresse; Rec 
Life, Ft. Worth, immediate past presi- pint o eee aas to hove. the} 
. . dent of American .__ i sla € basic facts about ingg 
Make the Uncertainty an Incentive ur Sree 9) ance and the manner in which it shag 
, : i : e sold. 
The widely-advertised odds against dealing with people that'll be a big poate a oy The department called in agen 
succeeding as a life insurance sales- help to you in any other line of work lowing erate ers gf from several companies to discuss th 
man are, without much question, the you may go into.” tack. Though he selling and servicing of life and 
big reason why so many college seniors That approach, we submit, is more pag had a mild at- insurance. In its bulletin the depart. 
and other likely young men shy away honest and, on the face of it, more tack about a year ment stated “it was somewhat di. 
from careers in selling: life insurance. convincing than trying to persuade ago, his death was concerting to discover that a numbe 
Yet, we feel, there is goog reason for the young candidate that regardless of unexpected. He of the men interviewed were lac 
a : é ‘ : P in a basic knowledge of the insurang 
believing that the very chanciness of the industry’s turnover figures, your had been in the : Eee 
“ : busi i business. The vast majority of tho, 
the agent’s job can be made the strong- company has the sure-fire, fool-proof Seine interviewed were neat in appear, 
est kind of incentive forgoing into the system and all he has to do is to fol- 1931, was a past santi : 
. : : : : president of the Ft conscientious in approach, and seen. 
business. ¥ low it faithfully to achieve success. yO Tite Under- Frank Cooper — ingly desirous of doing the best poss. 
Instead of bragging up your selec- Even if he lets himself be persuaded writers Asin. and had served for three ble job for their clients, however, thes 
tion system and trying to minimize the that this is so, it won’t take him long terms as president of the local CLU alone are not enough. The job canng 
risk of failure, wouldn’t it be more ef- to find out that no company has really chapter. be on unless the agent hy 
fective to say: “Yes, it’s true that with solved this problem. F _ received a comprehensive initial traip. 
all our aptitude tests and care in se- Youth is a time of chance-taking, HGRA hingag-apt al meet oe oe ae under the close Scrutiny CC 
; ‘ 2 : dent of The National Underwriter Co. of his local manager, and followed by 
lection we really don’t know who’s adventure-seeking. Why not appeal to with headquarters a continuing pro gram of eltaeall | and and 
going to succeed and who’s going to this characteristic of younger men? at New York until supervision.” On and executiv 
fall flat on his face. We can sweeten Life insurance selling is not a safe- her retirement in In some offices the education is ng} home 0 
the odds a little, but it actually comes and-sane, plodding, foll6w-the-formu- 1945, died at Fort difficult since the manager’s incomes given h 
down to this: Some guys have got it la kind of work. It calls for originality, Lauderdale, : Fla. not dependent on his personal prody. BY 
and some haven’t. Look at this list of imagination, daring. There’ll be losers, Mrs. Paul joined tion. But in others it is difficult for the 
over 2,000 qualifiers for the 1956 Mil- of course, among those who accept its the company in manager to devote the proper time ty Many 
lion Dollar Round Table. Their chances challenge. But the rewards to those 1914 as a steno- train his agents adequately. the fiel 
of success, when they started, weren’t who win out are so great that any _ _ oe i = th hap a ae — holders SS 
any better than yours are right now. young man with the aptitude and a a ee P at come to the attention of theaea same 
E 4 f th fell had het liking for this kind of k : ment. She rose partment generally stem from agen. — —and a 
very one of those fellows had to bet liking for this kind of work owes it to quickly to man- cies where the latter situation ecxists” | to skip. 
his time, and maybe some of his own himself to see whether he has those agement of that the bulletin continues. “An arrange. §} out whe 
money, to find out whether he was cut elusive qualities that make a man a department and ment with the company whereby as. With 
out to be a successful agent. If he’d successful career agent. Nora V. Paul exhibited such sistance is given the local manager o | magazin 
backed away just because he thought pronounced sales ability that she was general agent in training his agents § who giv 
the odds against him were too heavy, transferred to New York in charge of may be the answer. Evening 
he’d have backed away from a big pile the National Underwriter company’s “The use of half-truths, incorrect J tremenc 
of money and a mighty interesting and eastern sales work. At first she had statements, flamboyant promises, anj J same D' 
gratifying career charge not only of New York City, but derogatory comments about other com. J the sam 
“Isn't this t ie: 1 li f also of New England and the middle panies must cease,” the bulletin states, The € 
sn is true in igs y any line o —s Atlantic states. Through her extensive “The state insurance laws prescribe | eral ma 
work: The less that’s known about John W. Brown, Louisville, former {travels and contacts, she became well severe punishment for violators. Even | deal ab 
what makes for success, the greater the general agent for Mutual Benefit Life , own to insurance men throughout though willful misstatements are all J and wil 
pay-off for the fellow who’s got what 4nd now in personal production for the country and was recognized as an too prevalent, the fact remains that the | things t 
it takes. The very fact that we don’t the company, is expected back in (|) 4t<tanding business producer. In later great majority of misrepresentations | and pré 
g Pp : : A 
know what makes for success in life en sonrigr ting ethe —s. — years her activities were confined to are rani seient rather, they are oe. 
; ; ‘ ’ udi se : the result of ignorance on the part of eoph 
insurance selling is what makes us , : New York City. Throughout the course : e part 
pay the commission rates that we pay in the Aegean Sea with a group of 6¢ her entire business career, Mrs, Paul the agent as to just what he is selling J people. 
* Louisville people, including Mark Eth- Whether the misrepresentations are § cant pe 
After all, if we could reduce insur- y+; a aac made a remarkable sales record. b 'p S 
, ridge, publisher of the Louisville . willful or not, they inure to the detri- § always 
ance selling to a formula, we could Courier Journal & Times. LORNE J. PETERS, 58, sales di- ment of policyholders, and the statu. stand fc 
hire people on an hourly basis to sell Henry F. Chadeayne, treasurer of rector of agencies of Boston Mutual 16,. penalty is the same. The depart- § this tyz 
it, like clerks in a department store. General American Life, participated Life since 1954, died suddenly at his ment is inclined to consider a manage | obvious 
“But if you’re one of the few that’s in a forum on the topic, Are High home in see ergot , bse pe — responsible for the improper actions of § the bett 
got what it takes to sell life insurance, School Standards Too Low?”, conduct- 16. He had “en bigs S <8 ee wy os his agent in those cases where the 
you can just about write your own © by the editors of Ladies’ Home since 1923, starting in Salem, Mass. Me agent, after being put under contract 
. ‘ : Journal and reported in the September served as district manager at Paw- j. peing loosed th blic without} %2 80 
ticket, as far as income is concerned. ;‘ : 1s being loosed on the public witits 
; , : eS * issue. tucket and in 1930 went to the home being properly trained swers t 
Maybe you’re a potential million dol- office as assistant superintendent of «at the present tae public rae lems ar 
lar producer. But you ll never know agencies. tions, particularly in the A&S field, cially t 
until you try. We think enough of your ————————— See . Un- — 2Pproac 
Suse a & are of paramount importance. Un h 
qualifications to pay you enough to TH Haber Omitted from CLU List trained, uneducated agents, regardles | "°W ¥° 
live on until you prove yourself. We The name of William E. Haber, State of how honest or industrious, cannot Reo 
can tell in six months or less if you’ve Mutual Life, New York City, Wie in- do justice to their product, their policy- isis oth 
got what it takes. And if you haven’t advertently omitted from the list in holders, or to themselves.” 
b D. EASLEY WAGGONER, 64 - the Aug. 10 issue of those who had by mor 
got it, we’ll tell you so, for your own ‘ » OS, presi~ d all the CLU inati t 
dent of United Fidelity Life si 1948, Passed a e examinations. ypes cc 
Tae ee eee died in a Dallas oreo phe tp long Prudential has made investments d This . 
‘ j ; : Monumental Life, which has had $1,631,686 in mortgage loans to finan § ¢, 
= ch “a pee se aes “a illness. He assisted his father, the late offices at 44 East Broad street, Co- Sil real estate rein in the Denver ana . 
grade, you don't lose, because youll PD. E. Waggoner, in founding the com- jumbus, O., for 35 years, will erect a metropolitan area during the first hall cently, 
get a training in salesmanship and pany in 1920. After serving as vice- building of its own at Columbus. of 1956. that spe 
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Same Yardsticks Apply to Special as.to 
General Publications: C. C. Robinson 


The wide variation in quality from 


one company’s house organ to another’s 


« is constantly borne 
in on anyone .who 
reads many of 
these publications. 
Recently the prob- 
lem of getting out 
a sprightly, read- 
able and widely 
appealing house 
organ was dis- 
cussed by Charles 
C. Robinson, of 
Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., communica- 
tions consultant 


C, C. Robinson 


and and former life insurance agency 
executive, in a promotion letter sent to 


n is not} home office agency executives. It is 


given here almost in its entirety. 


BY CHARLES C. ROBINSON 
Many company magazines beamed at 


the field man could be improved a 
good deal, simply by giving the agent 


little more of what he wants to read 


—and a little less of what he’s likely 
to skip. The trick, of course is to find 
out what the agent does want to read. 


With few exceptions, a company 


magazine’s readers are the same people 
who give the Reader’s Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, 
tremendous circulations. They are the 
same people, and they have exactly 
the same reading habits and tastes. 


Time and Life their 


The editors of these and other gen- 


eral magazines have learned a great 
deal about what people want to read 
and will read. Here are some of the 
things that guide them in the planning 
and preparation of the material they 
publish. 


People want to know about other 


people. Articles built around signifi- 
cant personal experiences are nearly 
always well read. Many readers will 
stand for a good deal of sermonizing in 
this type of article—though the less 
obviously the preaching is worked in, 
the better its chances. 


In somewhat the same category, an- 


swers to current and expected prob- 
lems are well received. This is espe- 
ially true when the “how I did it” 
approach is used, rather than “here’s 
how you should....” 


Year after year, these two types of 


articles are read by more people than 
any other type—in many publications, 
by more people than all other article 
types combined. 


This has been known and accepted 


for a long time by editors of the so- 
called “popular” magazines. More re- 
cently, readership checks have shown 
that specialized, even technical articles 
are much more widely read when it is 
Possible to present them as personal 
experiences, 


— 

information. 
@ |. 
ncaa 


rather than as straight 


Agents are a special audience only 
that they expect their company 


Magazine to tell them about life in- 
surance people, and the problems of 


e insurance selling, not about people 


and preblems in general. With that 
exception, a story that will be well 
Teceived in the Digest will be well 
Teceived in a company magazine—and 
astory that will not do well in a gen- 


fai Magazine will seldom fare any 


better in a company publication. 

The “news behind the news” is 
important. People like to feel they are 
getting the “inside story.” I’m sure this 
is nothing more Freudian than our 
natural desire to know.the “why” as 
well as the “what.” 

The company magazine that regu- 
larly includes small, palatable doses of 
background fact—things about what 
the company is trying to do, and why, 
plus regular progress reports—is usu- 
ally giving the agent something he ap- 
preciates. (For the record, this does 
not mean statistical summaries, or ex- 
cerpts from the president’s quarterly 
report to the board of directors; those 
things have their place, but it is not 
in an agent’s magazine which is after 
readership.) 

Home office people and their jobs 
make good stories. Editors of general 
magazines know that people often sus- 
pect the motives of men they don’t 
know, doing jobs they don’t under- 
stand. They also know their readers 
are actively curious about how other 
people earn a living. 


An important objective for the com- 
pany magazine is to satisfy the agent’s 
curiosity about people in the home of- 
fice. Probably few agents think of the 
home office staff as an aggregation of 
feather-bedders—but they know too 
few of its members as people, and still 
less about what they do and why it has 
to be done. (If you want to run a 
quick check on this, ask two or three 
of your own agents what they think 
your actuaries do. If you think that’s 
a stacked-deck suggestion, ask for a 
description of the president’s job—or 
your own.) 

Agents are big boys—they want 
facts. Reader’s Digest is edited for 
readers with about a 10th grade educa- 
tion, but its table of contents, month 
in and month out, shows that its sub- 
scribers have a real yen for ideas and 
information that are far from super- 
ficial. They want their stories told 
simply, but they don’t want simple 
stories. 

The agent wants to know what’s 
back of what he sells. And he especial- 
ly wants to know, “Why don’t we... .?” 
Companies can’t make underwriters, 
actuaries, lawyers and investment men 
out of their agents—and wouldn’t want 


to if they could—but they can do a 
good deal to help their field men un- 
derstand the principles and some of the 
problems that influence company poli- 
cy and shape the service they sell. 

Recently, one company published an 
article that was primarily a person- 
ality sketch of its principal underwrit- 
er and his job. However, a good deal of 
information was worked in about the 
reasons behind many of the underwrit- 
ing actions taken. This article was un- 
usually well read and appreciated in 
the field. 

“Personals” are a real problem. 
Names make news, so the more names, 
the more news, like the advice to “make 
10 calls a day and you can’t miss” is 
both true and false. Much hinges on 
who is making what kind of calls on 
whom, and when it comes to reader 
interest, “what names?” and “what 
news?” become important questions 
for the editor. 

e e e 

When a young clerk in the Peoria 
agency announces her engagement, it 
isn’t likely that readers in Des Moines 
are going to get much kick out of read- 
ing about it—and by the time the com- 
pany magazine can print it, it will no 
longer be news to the people in Peoria. 
But if the happy groom-to-be is young 
Peter Salehappy, the Peoria agency’s 
leading producer, and if the romance 
first blossomed when she came in on 
Saturdays to type the pre-approach 
letters that helped put Peter in the 
money—then the editor has a real 
news story (and the lucky stiff should 
buy the Salehappys a handsome wedd- 
ing gift). 

Granting that I’ve used an extreme 
and perhaps an unlikely example of 
how names can make real news for a 
company magazine, it does illustrate 
a principle of news selection which is 
well worth remembering. Generaliza- 
tions on the handling of problems such 
as this are often misleading, but I be- 
lieve it is safe to say: 

Before he publishes a personal item, 
the editor should satisfy himself that 
it stands some chance to inspire, in- 
struct, or at least to entertain a reason- 
able number of readers—other than the 
one named in the item. Ego recognition 
is important, but using the pages of an 
agent’s magazine to deliver a pat on 
the back, without showing the other 
fellow how to get one, too, makes the 
pat quite expensive—and perhaps ac- 
tually unfair to the agent who wants 
and needs help. 

Working objectives for the agent’s 
magazine. One of the most effective 
company magazine’s with which I’m 
at all familiar is edited with seven ob- 
jectives in mind. 

1. To picture, truthfully and under- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 








Speakers at Lincoln National Convention 





Among speakers at a Lincoln National Life convention at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., are, left to right: T. A. Watson, 2nd vice-president; Cecil F. 
Cross, vice-president; Walter O. Menge, president; W. C. Brudi, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; George M. Bryce, secretary, and M. W. Peterson, Charlotte, N.C. The 
Homes‘ead convention was one of four held by the company this summer, in- 
cluding another at the Homestead. The two other meetings were at Coronado, 
Cal., and White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Except for Messrs. Bryce and Peterson, 
the. speakers shown.aboye spoke at. all fgur conventions. : 





Your Mutual 
Benefit Life 


Man says: 





out of 10 
successful 
men want 
custom- 


built life 


insurance.” 








That’s where Mutual Benefit Life 
men like A. Robert Groenke, Jr. 
of Cincinnati, really shine —meet- 
ing the “custom-built” life insurance 
requirements of successful men who 
can’t be pleased with the usual 
“ready-to-wear” variety. Because 
they’re equipped to do a Saicoue: job 
for clients, they do 
a better job for 
themselves as well! 
The Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance 


Company, New- 





ark, New Jersey. 
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COMPANY & AGENCY CHANGES 





Union Central Life 


Thomas A. Bullock and Virgil E. 
Baer have been appointed managers at 
Lincoln, Neb., and 
Oklahoma City, 
respectively. Mr. 
Baer, formerly 
district supervisor 
for the Kansas 
City agency in Sa- 
lina, Kan., suc- 
ceeds J. W. Rivers, 
who will retire 
Nov. 1. Mr. Baer, 
a former college 
athletic director, 
joined Union Cen- 
tral at Kansas City 
in 1949. Mr. Rivers 
started in the life 
business in 1911 at Little Rock and in 
1931 he was named manager for Union 





T. A. Bullock 





J. W. Rivers 


Virgil E. Boer 
Central at Oklahoma City. After a 


in number of policies sold in 1955. 
He is a past president of the Berkshire 
County Life Underwriters Assn. and 
the Berkshire Life Agents Assn. 

Mr. Ryan started in life insurance 
in 1946 with Berkshire at Pittsfield. 
He was president in 1948 of the Lead- 
ers Club, an organization of Berkshire 
Life’s top agents. He served as vice- 
president of the Berkshire County Life 
Underwriters Assn. in 1955. 


Teachers 


Charles E. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed associate actuary, John G. Mc- 
Laughlin Jr. assistant actuary, Alfred 
E. Hinkley auditor and James G. Mac- 
Donald group underwriter. Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. MacDonald are in charge of 
TIAA’s new major medical and dis- 
ability department. Mr. McLaughlin 
and Mr. Hinkley also have been named 
officers of College Retirement Equities 
Fund. Mr. Wilson has been with Equit- 
able Society and Mr. MacDonald with 
New York Life. Mr. McLaughlin was 
with actuarial consulting firms, and 
Mr. Hinkley has been with TIAA since 
1951. 


Colonial Life 


Walter F. Burke, manager at Brook- 
lyn since 1942, has retired after 33 
years’ service. He joined the company 
at Orange, N. J., and has served as 
manager at Newburgh, N. Y., Passaic, 
N. J., and three other offices in New 
York City. He will be honored at the 
annual convention of combination 
agencies Sept. 25 at Niagara Falls, 


year at Oklahoma City he went to the nN. y 


home office as field supervisor of the 
midwest area. In 1933 he was elected 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
He resigned his home office post to go 
to San Francisco as manager in 1936. 
He returned to Oklahoma City as man- 
ager in 1939. Mr. Bullock has been a 
supervisor for the company at St. 
Louis since 1953. 


Equitable Society 


Richard S. Chatfield has been named 
manager of the construction division 
of the city mortgage department. He 
joined the company in 1936, advancing 
to senior inspector of the construction 
division in 1947 and assistant manager 
in 1954. 

Berkshire Life 

John W. Talbot becomes general 
agent and Joseph E. Ryan production 
manager of the Berkshire county age- 
ney at Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Talbot, a 
CLU, joined Berkshire Life at Pitts- 
field in 1946. Consistently a leading 
producer, he led the entire field force 
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YEAR REPAYMENT 
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340 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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“Service Guide- 


ACTUARIAL COMPUTING 
SERVICE, INC. 
684 West Peachtree 
Street, N. W., Atlante 8, 
Georgia, Telephone TRin- 
ity 5-6727. 























Jerome Capone, manager of the of- 
fice in the Bay Ridge section of Brook- 
lyn since 1945, succeeds Mr. Burke. Mr. 
Capone joined the company at Brook- 
ly in 1929. John J. Granato, manager 
since 1955 at New Brunswick, N. J., 
succeeds Mr. Capone at Bay Ridge. 
Mr. Granato joined the company in 
1937 and was promoted to field man- 
ager. George Covert, former field man- 
ager at Paterson, N. J., has been pro- 
moted to manager at New Brunswick. 
He joined the company in 1934 at 
Dover, N. J., and was assistant man- 
ager there, 


Postal Life 


John W. Turley Jr. has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Hartford, 
with offices at 15 
Lewis street. He 
entered the busi- 
ness with Phoenix 
Mutual as a home 
office underwriter 
in 1934 and later 
became an agent 
in Hartford. Af- 
ter naval service 
in World War II, 
he was a supervis- 
or for Aetna Life 
in Hartford for 
eight years. He re- 
turned to personal 
production with 
Aetna last year. 


Old Republic Life 


A. M. Brown has been named agency 
supervisor and charged with develop- 
ment of the company’s ordinary life 
program. Mr. Brown has been with 
Equitable Society since 1950, as sales- 
man from 1950 to 1952 and assistant 
——r manager at Kansas City since 
1953. 


Connecticut General 


Connecticut General has appointed 
Frederick G. Carpenter assistant man- 
ager of the Memphis brokerage agen- 
cy, where he has been serving as a 
technical consultant for general insur- 
ance men. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1947, and prior to joining 
the Memphis agency in 1954, he was 





J. W. Turtey Jr. 


head of group insurance operations inIndianapolis in 1949, and two years 





St. Louis. James E. Thomas will be as- 
sistant manager at Cleveland. He 
joined Connecticut General in 1953 at 
Pittsburgh, and last year was named 
a staff assistant in Cleveland. Charles 
V. Brockett has been appointed staff 
assistant at Detroit. He joined the 
company in 1951, and was formerly 
at St. Louis, 


Pan-American Life 
Paul Light has been appointed su- 
intend f agencies. Mr. Light en- 
tered the business 
with Travelers at 
Des Moines in 1936 
and was promoted 
to assistant man- 
ager in 1946. He 
was named man- 
ager at Duluth in 
1949, New Orleans 
in 1951 and New- 
ark in January. He 
is a CLU and past 
president of New 
Orleans Assn. of 
Life Underwriters. 








Paul Light 


G. Peck Whit- 
lock has been ap- 
pointed general 
agent in Little 
Rock to _ succeed 
J. G. Richardson, 
with Pan-Ameri- 
can in Little Rock 
for 30 years, who 
will continue with 
the company in 
that city. Mr. 
Whitlock entered 
the business with 
Pan-American in 
Baton Rouge. 


Atlantic Life 


F. Duval Shepherd Jr. has been ap- 
pointed associate manager at Rich- 
mond. He entered the business with 
Atlantic in 1947 and has been manag- 
—— Union Central at Richmond since 


Bankers Life of lowa 


William G. Godfrey and William G. 
Beard have been appointed managers 
at Syracuse and Kansas City respect- 
ively. Mr. Godfrey previously was a 
supervisor for the company at Buffalo, 
and Mr. Beard was an agency assist- 
ant at Kansas City with Penn Mutual 
Life. Mr. Beard is replacing H. W. 
Lentz who has resigned. Mr. Godfrey 
entered the life business in 1951 and 
joined Bankers Life in 1953. Mr. Beard 
entered the life business in 1952. 


General American Life 


Peter M. Grande, who has been with 
Metropolitan Life since 1937, has been 
appointed General American’s fourth 
district manager under its multiple 
agency system in Detroit. With Met- 
ropolitan, Mr. Grande was an agent, 
field training instructor, assistant man- 
ager and field training supervisor. 

William J. Dow, formerly general 
agent for Lincoln National Life at 
Chicago, has been appointed super- 
visor of Fort Worth agencies. Mr. 
Dow was with Reliance Life from 1926 
to 1952 when he went with Lincoln 
National. 


Guarantee Mutual Life 


Irwin Ruppel will head an agency 
expansion program in the Denver area 
with agency headquarters at 2801 E. 
Colfax Ave., Denver. Mr. Rupple has 
been in the life business 8% years. His 
experience includes four years of age- 
ney building. 


Great-West Life 


Paul 8. Mills has been appointed 
manager of advance training at the 
head office in Winnipeg and is suc- 
ceeded as branch manager at Colum- 
bus, O., by Robert W. Bogart, formerly 
district manager at Lansing, Mich. Mr. 
Mills joined Great-West in 1948 at 
Lansing, was appointed supervisor at 





G. P. Whitlock 


——> 


later went to Columbus. Mr. Boga 
has been with the company at Lansiny 


since 1948. 


A. H. Harrop, M.D., has been ap. 
pointed assistant medical director, }, 
Harrop has been in general practiy 
in Winnipeg and also is the city, 


assistant coroner. 


New York Life 


Robert G. Crean has been promot, 
to assistant district group supervigy 
at Chicago and John R. Stozenski hy 
been advanced to district group supe. 
visor at Pittsburgh. Mr. Crean, why 
has been district group supervisor z 
Pittsburgh, joined the company as, 
group representative at Buffalo 
1951. Mr. Stozenski joined the con, 
pany as a group representative 
Pittsburgh in 1952 and was promota 
to home office group representatiy 


two years later. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Henry Bauer has been named 
tant superintendent of mortgage loan 
He joined the company as _assistan 
supervisor of the Los Angeles mort. 
gage loan office in 1949 and recenty 
has been manager of the Cincinnati 
office. He has been in the busines 


since 1935. 


Occidental of California 


Joseph V. Martin has been appoint. 
ed to head the company’s first general 
agency in Muncie, Ind. Mr. Martin has 
been with Prudential in Indiana for 
the past several years. 

Joseph W. Oaks, formerly with Penn 
Mutual Life at San Francisco, has 
been appointed brokerage manager at 


Westlake, Cal. 


Ohio State Life 


Fred W. Zimmerman, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies at 
the home office, has been appointed 
general agent at Moline, Ill. Mr. Zim. 
merman, who entered the life busi- 
ness in 1947, joined Ohio State in 1955, 


State Mutual 


Lawrence E. McLean, in the business 
since 1951, has been appointed home 
office group representative in charge 
of the Cleveland office. 


J. C. Caughlan 


U. S. Life 





John C. Caugh- 
lan has been ap- 
pointed manager 
at Portland, Ore. 
He entered the 
business with Lin- 
coln in Portland 10 
years ago and 
joined State Mu- 
tual as_ assistant 
manager last year. 


Roger F. Garrels has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies for 
the west coast. He will serve under E 
Dale Frederickson, west coast supef- 
intendent, and be concerned with ap- 
pointment and development of general 
agencies in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Arizona and Nevada. Mr. Gat- 
rels has been with Continental Casual- 
ty in Los Angeles and previously was 
general agent of American Trust Life 
of Wichita Falls, Tex. He is a special 
ist in writing life on military person- 


nel. 

Sidney Z. Mensh & Co., Inc., has 
been appointed general agent at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Mensh is in the in- 
surance, real estate and property mal- 
agement fields. John C. Leonard Jr. is 
manager of the insurance departmen 
He has been with Continental Assul- 
ance and Penn Mutual. 


Boston Mutual 


John C. MeNeff Jr. and David F. 
Devine have been named manager 
assistant manager, respectively, of the 
group department. Mr. McNeff entef- 
ed the business as a group service rep: 
resentative of Connecticut General an¢. 
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has been its assistant group manager 
in Newark. Mr. Devine has been a 
sales and service representative of 
John Hancock’s group department 
since 1954 at Cincinnati and Boston. 


North American L.&C. 


Warren H. Le Fevre has been ap- 
pointed agency manager at Los An- 
geles with offices at 4282 Wilshire 
poulevard. He formerly was with Mu- 
tual Life of New York and General 
American Life. ; 

Thomas F. Hnasko has been appoint- 
ed field supervisor and will work out 
of the home office in Indianapolis. Mr. 
Hnasko formerly was assistant man- 
ager for Kansas City Life in Minne- 


sota. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


w. W. Barberg has been appointed 
general agent at Eau Claire, Wis., 
succeeding L. M. McClusky, who re- 
signed to become a home office field 
supervisor. Mr. Barberg joined the 
company in 1951 and has been with the 
Eau Claire agency at nearby Menomo- 
nie. 

SHENANDOAH. LIFE—Edward H. 
Von Deck has been appointed manager 
at Washington, D.C. He has been with 
National: Life of Vermont and previ- 
ously was with Connecticut Mutual 
for 15 years. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE—Paul L. 
Dean Jr. has been appointed district 
manager in the Little Rock area. 


RECORDS 


OLD LINE LIFE—New paid-for life 
pusiness for the first six months of 
1956 was $11,278,325 as compared to 
$6,794,650 for the corresponding period 
last year. Insurance in force has 
reached a new record high of $178,- 
078,714, a gain of $6,520,762 since the 
beginning of the year. Gross income 
of $4,047,491 showed a gain of $240,690 
in the six month period. Premium in- 
come for the first half of 1956 regis- 
tered $2,327,284, an increase of $106,- 
808, while investment income was 
$1,018,288, an increase of $27,106. New 
investments of about $4 million during 
the first half of 1956 were confined 
largely to first mortgages, with the 
major portion being in veterans ad- 
ministration or federal housing ad- 
ministration loans. During the first 
half of 1956 the company paid $1,588,- 
284 to beneficiaries and policyholders. 
ig as of June 30 totaled $55,684,- 








BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA—New 
business for July totaled $25,949,439, 
an increase of more than a half-million 
dollars over the same month last year. 
Of this total ordinary amounted to 
$18,051,414 and group $7,898,025. Vol- 
ume for the first seven months of this 
year was $163,794,634, an increase of 
more than $25 million over the same 
period last year. Of this amount or- 
dinary accounted for $96,637,316, and 
group $67,157,318. Life insurance in 
force has reached a new high of $2,- 
567,333,308, including $1,602,507,523 in 
ordinary and $964,825,785 in group. 


FRANKLIN LIFE—During July new 
paid sales totaled $50,166,719, a gain 
of 43.1% over July last year. New paid 
sales during the first seven months 
in 1956 exceeded $355 million, repre- 
senting a gain of 32.4% over the first 
half of 1955. 


BOSTON MUTUAL—Sales in the 
t seven months were a record $95,- 
197,000, including $64,183,000 of group. 
Insurance in force climbed by $81,163,- 
to reach a peak $325,532,000. 

lum income was $5,698,700, up 
13.5%, Ledger assets rose $1,723,429 to 
Teach $54,070,006. Payments to policy- 
1 583, and beneficiaries totaled $2,- 


XUM 


POLICIES 


Pru Low Cost Plan 
Covers Family for 
One Fixed Premium 


Prudential has introduced a new 
contract, known as the family policy, 
which covers the life of the husband, 
the wife and every child under age 
18. Each child born after the policy 
is issued is covered automatically with 
no increase in premium, and there is 
no limit on the number of children 
who may be covered. 

Policy limits range from $5,000 to 
$15,000 of whole life on the husband, 
with lesser amounts of term on the 
wife and children. The premiums, on- 
ly payable monthly, are based on the 
age of the husband. If the wife is 
younger than the husband, she is 
covered by a larger amount of insur- 
ance than if she were older than he, 
the amounts being so adjusted to 
equalize mortality cost. 

The plan insures the insurability of 
all the children by automatically en- 
titling them to take out a new policy 
up to $5,000 without medical or other 
requirements for each $1,000 of cov- 
erage expiring at age 18. 

The policy provides cheaper and 
more convenient protection due to 
savings in administrative costs result- 
ing from the issuing and handling of 
only one policy instead of several. The 
reduced expenses plus the low death 
rates during infancy, childhood and 
adolescence enable the company to 
cover the children at minimum cost. 

Monthly premium rates, for exam- 
ple, for $10,000 of whole life on the 
father and $2,000 of term on the wife 
and each child are $21.06 when the 
father is age 25, $23.90 when he is age 
30, and $27.80 when he is 35. 


U. S. Life Writing New 
10-Payment Policy 


U. S. Life is writing a new partici- 
pating 10-payment life policy issued in 
minimum amounts of $20,000. The 
company also has increased its non- 
medical to $15,000 for applicants be- 
tween ages 0-30. At ages 31-35 the 

















U. S. Life sponsored a booth fea- 
turing its juvenile basic estate builder 
plan at the 9-day national baby and 
children’s show in New York City. 
Miss Betty George, 1956 New York 
convention queen, is shown cutting a 
ribbon to officially open the booth. 
Clint Laux, director of sales promotion 
of U. S. Life, looks on. A series of six 
full-color panels, telling about the 
company’s juvenile insurance, provid- 
ed background for the display. Pro- 
motional literature was given to visi- 
tors and small plastic savings banks 
were available on request. 


maximum is $10,000 and at ages 36-40, 
$5,000. Disability monthly income may 
be written up to $100 at ages 0 through 
30 and up to $50 at ages 36-40. 





Wis. Insurer Increases Non-Medical 


Wisconsin National Life has in- 
creased its maximum non-medical 
limit to $10,000 except for term plans 
which have a maximum of $5,000. All 
women now can be written non-medi- 
cally up to the same limits applicable 
to men. 


Central Fla. Members Vie in Drive 

Central Florida Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters has obtained $1,000 in 
pledges from the Orlando area alone 
toward construction of new head- 
quarters for National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters in Washington. 

Robert L. Walker, Peninsular Life, 
immediate past president of NALU, 
heads the central Florida drive. A 
team of campaigners led by Philip A. 
Hoche, Kansas City Life, was feted at 
a dinner by the losing team, headed by 
Andrew Serros, New York Life. 


Old Republic Life Insurance Compahy 
provides the most complete specialized 
‘credit life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in diversified 
instalment credit. Its representative 
can be of assistance to you. A phone 
call, wire or letter will bring the man 


from Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Debate Dropping NALU Midyear Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





question decided at the midyear meet- 
ing, say those who are beating the 
drum for abolition of the semi-annual 
gathering. They say that this recogni- 
tion of the unrepresentativeness of the 
midyear meetings means that such 
meetings are relegated to a place of 
scant’ importance, unable to decide 
anything of real moment, so why go to 
the expense of holding them? 

The opposition to dropping the mid- 
year meeting is bound to be strong. 
First, there is the momentum of tra- 
dition. Then, there are many members 
who see positive values in the midyear 
meetings that make them worth much 
more than the trouble and expense 
they involve. One strong argument is 
that the midyear meetings are ex- 
tremely valuable for familiarizing lo- 
cal association officers and other na- 
tional council delegates with NALU 
operations, to a greater extent than 
would be possible with only one meet- 
ing a year. ~ 

e _ e 

Fully as controversial a point of 
discussion will be the proposal to in- 
clude in the pending new constitution 
a provision permitting the national 
council, in certain specified situations, 
to overrule the board of trustees. The 
agitation for such a provision stems to 
a considerable extent from the action 
of the board of trustees at the 1954 
annual meeting in Boston in overrid- 
ing the national council’s sentiment in 


favor of keeping national headquarters 
in the New York City area. 

The initial point to be decided in 
this connection is whether the national 
council should ever have the power to 
overrule the board. If it is decided that 
the board’s power should be thus made 
less absolute than it is now, the next 
move would be to decide under what 
circumstances the national council 
should have this power and the pro- 
cedure that would have to be followed 
to exercise it. 

Even if it should be decided that 
there are circumstances in which the 
national council should have power to 
overrule the board, there appears to 
be no serious possibility that the coun- 
cil could initiate such veto power on 
its own. This would leave decisions 
of the board under a cloud for a time 
and would doubtless act as a deterrent 
to getting men and women of ability 
to serve as trustees. 

What is more likely to be proposed 
is that if board decisions are unani- 
mous they will not be subject to review 
by the council under any circum- 
stances. However, where decisions are 
not unanimous and the dissenting mi- 
nority wants to seek review by the 
national council, the minority would 
serve notice to that effect on the ma- 
jority within 24 hours of the board’s 
disputed action. This would serve to 
stay the effectiveness of the action 
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sound, progressive management and has ample capital and surplus 
to support a healthy development program. 


The man we want must like a challenge—be familiar with insurance 
sales in the general Mid-West area—be between 35 and 45 years 
of age preferably—have a college education—be a proven per- 
sonal producer—have a successful employing, training and agency 
production record. Can count on complete support of agency minded 


urnish qualifications and experience statement. 


Write Box N-41, c/o The National Underwriter Co. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


both salary and valuable stock 








LIFE INSURANCE OPPORTUNITY 


One of America’s largés' 





perience needed usiness 
and estate planning fof substantial clients. 


Attractive salary and opportunity for wth. 
ly eongidentialiy to Box NY-54, c/o The 
National Underwriter Co., Adverti t. 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








PENSION ACTUARY AVAILABLE 


Fellow of Society. Age 30. Experience in 
Trusteed, Insured, Municipal and Labor- 
Management Administered Multi-Employer 
Pension Plans. Write Box N-94, The Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 








DISTRICT MANAGER for 
South Jersey Wanted 
by one of 20 largest ordinary life insurance 
companies. Long established organization in 
Camden; Salary, overriding commission, 55% 
contract on personal business, pension, group 
insurance, careful training, utmost cooperation. 
Box No. N-93, c/o The National Underwriter 
Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





ACTUARIAL STUDENTS 
LOOKING FOR A FUTURE! 
Rapidly wn Colorado company has open- 
ing for Life Assistant Actuary. Work will in- 
clude responsibilities In Electronic Data Proc- 
ong area. Write us if you are interested in 
working in a wonderful climate for a pro- 
gressive company. Our staff knows of this ad- 
vertisement. Address Box N-96, c/o The National 








5 epcand Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











until the national council could act on 
it. 

To prevent a disgruntled trustee or 
two from invoking this rule with no 
substantial backing, it would probably 
be specified that a substantial minori- 
ty, say four members, would have to 
seek the review. This would insure 
that only the fairly close decisions 
could be brought before the national 
council for review. 

To insure only a really substantial 
sentiment could upset a board deci- 
sion, it would be provided that a 
quorum of two-thirds of registered 
delegates would have to be present at 
the national council session at which 
the vote to overrule was taken, and 
that a vote of two-thirds of those in 
the room would be needed to overrule 
a board action. 

In effect, this would mean that if a 
minority of the board could get a two- 
thirds majority of the council to over- 
rule the board’s action, the dissenting 
minority of the board, and not the 
majority, would really be representa- 
tive of the prevailing sentiment in 
NALU. 

The proposed constitution would re- 
place part 1 of the existing by-laws. 
Among other things, it would abolish 
the convention as a voting body and 
transfer its powers to the national 
council. It would also make state asso- 
ciations members of NALU rather 
than affiliates. However, should the 
latter proposal prove controversial, it 
will be withdrawn until another meet- 
ing, as the long-range program calls 
for dealing with not more than one 
controversial change at a meeting, and 
the one chosen for this meeting is that 
dealing with the power of the national 
council to override the board of 
trustees. 

The work on the new constitution 
is being handled by the special com- 
mittee on by-laws revision, headed by 
Harold Baird, Northwestern Mutual, 
New York City. The standing commit- 
tee on by-laws is headed by Q. L. 





Ching, Prudential, Honolulu, NALU 
trustee. 
Tells What Makes 


House Organ Readable 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 
standably, the company’s spirit and 

personality. 

2. Show the agent’s work, home life; 
what sort of person he is; his problems 
and rewards. 

3. Describe methods and accomplish- 
ments of successful agents in a way 
that will show oher agents how they 
can do a better job. 

4. Inform the agent of the company’s 
operating policies, objectives, progress. 

5. Introduce the home office to the 
agent, in terms of people and what 
they do. 

6. Discuss the company’s responsi- 
bilities and problems, as they affect the 
agent and his work in the field. 

7. Publish personnel news of inter- 
est to a majority of the agents. 

If these objectives make sense to 
you, it might be worthwhile to take 
the last half-dozen issues of your own 
magazine and check them to see what 
has actually been delivered to the 
agent who reads it. 





Union Central to Erect Huge Sign 


“Union Central Life,” in letters 8- 
feet high, will be placed on all four 
sides of Union Central Life Company’s 
34-story home office tower building in 
downtown Cincinnati. The lettering 
will be readable from at. least a mile 
away. At night the sign will be illumi- 
nated. 





Big Surety Company 


Forms Life Insurer 

-:; . (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
not yet have a life staff and that; 
will not start to write business unti}; 
has experienced personnel. Americ 
Surety has 39 branch offices and ig; 
can place a life department in each oy 
the new company should be able ;, 
put in force a very substantial volyp, 
from its present agents alone, said y; 
McKell. 

A. F. Lafrentz, chairman of Amer. 
can Surety, called attention to the fy 
that British companies do life pyg, 
ness along with other lines. A mp 
goes to the life department for mor. 
gage money. The life department senj 
him to the fire department for pro. 
perty protection. His plans call for, 
garage, so he needs automobile jj, 
bility. 

The British companies, Mr. Lafreny 
pointed out, operate principal; 
through branch offices. One full my. 
tiple-line insurer gets the insured; 
entire business. If an insurer could « 
this in the United States, it coy; 
bring down operating costs and eye 
claim costs. Mr. Lafrentz said he hy 
long been an advocate of multipk. 
line operation. 

Harold Allen of the investmey 
banking firm of Allen & Co., who i 
a director of the life company and; 
trustee of American Surety, terme 
the form of American Life a forwar 
step. 

e e o 

Besides Messrs. McKell, Latfrent 
and Allen, directors of American Lif 
are Charles C. Auchincloss of F, § 
Moseley & Co., investment bankers: 
Howard P. Dunham, vice-president ¢ 
American Surety and a former Con. 
necticut insurance commissioner; Peter 
Grimm, chairman of William White § 
Sons, real estate; Charles H Hall, 1s 
vice-president of American Surety; 
William’ E. Hall of Hall, Cunninghan 
& Haywood, attorneys; Alfred H. Hau. 
ser, vice-president of Chemical Com 
Exchange Bank; Alfred H. Hunt Jr, 
vice-president and treasurer of Ameri- 
can Surety; Percy C.Magnus, president 
of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, essen- 
tial oils; Jeremiah T. Mahoney of Me- 
honey, Spohr & Mahoney, attorneys; 
Herman E. Muller of Milligan, Mulle 
& Co., certified public accountants, 
Anton H. Rice Jr., partner in Spence, 
Trask & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange; and Medley G. B. 
Whelpley, financial consultant and: 
director of American Smelting and 
number of other large corporations 
All of the directors are also trustee 
of American Surety. 

e e e 

“This has been a year of dynamit 
progress for American Surety,” M. 
McKell pointed out at the press col- 
ference luncheon. “The company start 
ed writing surety bonds in 1884 as th 
first corporation ever organized {ft 
this purpose in the United States. Sinc 
that time it has been a leading facto 
in the fidelity and surety field, and it 
volume of general casualty lines is evel 
greater. During 1956, American Sure 
ty has aggressively entered the fir 
insurance market, and has also ex 
panded its activities to Latin Amer! 
ca through a management contrat 
with Ultramar Western World Corp. 
S. A., of Havana, Cuba. Coupled with 
our wholly-owned affiliates, Canadian 
Surety Co. and Compania Mexicané 
de Garantias, S. A., these develor 
ments enable the American Surely 
group to provide a variety of multiple 
line coverages throughout the westell 
hemisphere.” 
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The Case of the 
BOUNCING BOOKKEEPER 











Solved by Accident insurance 


A bookkeeper gave his granddaughter a 
pogo stick for her birthday. She was thrilled 
and seemed to have so much fun with it that 
he decided to try a few hops. The first hop 
was one too many and he damaged himself as 
well as his dignity. (Claim payment—$1,050) 


Although records reveal many odd acci- 
dents, none is very amusing to the person 
involved ... especially when there is no Ac- 


cident insurance. That’s why it’s so important 
for you to point out to clients the danger of 
trusting to luck. Show them how Accident in- 
surance can help pay medical expenses and 
provide weekly indemnity during disability. 


Why not see the nearest Travelers Manager 
about The Travelers Modern Accident pol- 
icies? He’ll give you complete details and a 
selection of forceful promotional materials. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 











New opportunities 





tor those who are 





protessionally 


prepared 


Keeping abreast of the con- 
stantly changing market for Life in- 
surance is a challenge and a neces- 
sity for every alert insurance man. 


As one insurance authority re- 

cently remarked, “The past two 
" decades have brought more changes 
affecting the Life insurance market 
than in all prior history.” 





He mentioned more effective programming, 
taxes and their bearing on estate planning, social 
security and the broadening use of Life insurance 
for business purposes. Also, he called attention to 
the extension of Group insurance in many di- 
rections, the increase in number and scope of 
retirement and pension plans... and, above all, 
our expanding economy with the resultant vast 
growth in the Life insurance market. 


These and other changes have opened up an 
entire new world of opportunities for Representa- 





tives who are professionally prepared to render 
up-to-date insurance service. There are many 
such Representatives. Their numbers have been 
constantly swelled by the roster of candidates 
enrolled in C.L.U. courses. 


Many Metropolitan Representatives have al- 
ways been included among these candidates. This 
year the tradition continues when a new group of 
Metropolitan men begins taking the C.L.U. 
courses. Upon completion of the courses, they 
will be better prepared to help the public get the 
most benefit from the institution of Life insurance. 


The present eminence of the C.L.U. pro- 
gram is a tribute not only to the faculty and staff 
of the American College of Life Underwriters, 
but to the contributions of the progressive insur- 
ance men who have helped shape its constructive 
character. To all who have shared in the C.L.U. 
triumph, Metropolitan offers both appreciation 
and congratulations. 


COPYRIGHT !956--METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


| MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK 10, N. Y. 








